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The I. L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
80 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Orgatiisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Sharing the Benefits of Productivity 


If the best use is to be made of the opportunities provided by higher 
productivity for raising general standards of living tt is of the utmost 
importance, in the words of a Meeting of Experts held in Geneva in 
19521, that its benefits should be equitably shared among capital, 
labour and consumers. The present article is a contribution to the 
understanding of the difficulties and pitfalls involved in such dis- 
tribution. 

Although these problems arise in all types of economy, whether 
free or planned, the former offer a better field for examination, since 
the play of economic forces have consequences that are more predictable 
than the decisions of planning authorities. The following analysis ts 
therefore concerned mainly with problems as they present themselves 
in economies that are not centrally planned. With this reservation, 
the conclusions reached are no doubt widely valid ; in particular, the 
option between investment and consumption implied by the use of 
productivity gains for one purpose rather than another is a universal 
dilemma that has to be faced whatever the type of economic organisation 
within which tt arises. 


EW words have risen to favour quite as quickly as “ produc- 
tivity ”. As soon as peace was restored and men could con- 
centrate on economic progress once more, it had such a vogue that 
its original sense—the ability to produce—was virtually lost sight 
of, and for the masses “ productivity ” became a somewhat hazily 
understood panacea for achieving the happiness of mankind, 
materially at least. 

No attempt will be made here to review or discuss the scientific 
definitions which have been put forward in reaction against this 
state of affairs; a few preliminary considerations which do not 
diverge substantially from the commonly accepted views may, 
however, be helpful in dealing with the particular problem of 
sharing productivity gains between the economic groups involved. 


1 See the conclusions of the Meeting of Experts on Productivity in 
Manufacturing Industry held under the auspices of the I.L.O. in Geneva in 
December 1952, reproduced in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, 
No. 4, Apr. 1953, p. 318, paragraph 3. 

2 See, for example, the report of a Fa of experts which met under 
the auspices of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation : 
Terminology of Productivity (Paris, O.E.E.C., 1950). 
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PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


Speaking very generally, productivity might be defined as the 
ratio between productive effort and its result. The term “ effort ” 
must be interpreted in a broad sense covering cost—the cost in 
terms of human toil, or, where a commodity or service is involved, 
the cost of using it for a given purpose rather than for another. 
Seen from this angle, productivity can be calculated very easily 
—in theory—as the quotient of the result divided by the effort. 
Technical progress will lead to, and will be measured by, the rise 
in value of this quotient, i.e. by an improvement in the efficiency 
of the production processes. 

This principle, however, is somewhat misleading in its simplicity, 
for as soon as one tries to put it into practice four problems 
immediately arise. 


First a suitable unit of time must be chosen. This is the easiest 
of the four problems to solve because productivity can be measured 
equally well by the hour, week, month or year. In practice one 
chooses the unit of time best suited to the purpose of the investiga- 
tion, the important thing being that the unit should be economically 
and technically as homogeneous as is consistent with the facts. 

Next comes the problem of Jevel. One can try to measure the 
productivity of an isolated production operation or of all the 
operations performed in a workshop, factory, industry or even a 
whole nation. Here, too, everything depends on the purpose of the 
investigation. 

The third problem involves the choice of the factor the pro- 
ductivity of which is to be measured. For instance one can measure 
the productivity of labour or of a particular type of capital or of the 
land, in the case of agriculture, or of any material used in production 
such as fuel, fertiliser, and the like. 

Finally it has to be decided what units of measurement of the 
factors are to be used in the numerator or the denominator. There 
are two main possibilities—measurement in terms of physical units 
or value. The same units need not be used in both the numerator 
and denominator. Quite often it is preferable to assess output 
(the “ result ”) in physical terms. This does not involve any special 
difficulty when uniform goods or services are being produced, but it 
is awkward in dealing with the manufacture of different commodities 
or the supply of a range of services. In such cases it is necessary to 
fall back on an estimate of the value of the output. To some extent 
the difficulty can be got round when comparing productivity at two 
different times ; this is done by using the variations in the volume 
of the output resulting from a given effort, the value of the various 
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goods or services produced being estimated at identical prices to 
provide a measure of the over-all volume of the two sets of goods or 
services produced during the two periods which are being compared. 

The same problem naturally arises in dealing with the denomi- 
nator of the fraction used to calculate productivity, and all the 
foregoing remarks regarding output apply here as well. Neverthe- 
less, although in theory it is possible to measure variations in 
output in relation to any factor, and especially to capital or labour, 
when we talk of productivity without further qualification we 
usually mean the productivity of labour. In other words the 
denominator is the quantity of labour expended to obtain the 
output forming the numerator. 

Two comments should be made at this point. 

Firstly, the great variety of jobs and differences in the standards 
of skill of labour mean that, as soon as one stops considering an 
isolated production process and turns to the productivity of a whole 
unit (workshop, factory, industry or nation), it is not entirely 
realistic simply to add up the hours of work needed to obtain the 
final product or service. This procedure would ignore both the 
quality and the intensity of the work that goes into the product, 
and it could be argued, for example, that an increase in output 
obtained through greater exertion by the workers during the 
selected unit of time cannot be regarded in absolute terms as 
indicating an increase in labour productivity. For this to be true 
it would at least be necessary to prove that the yield of human 
effort had also increased, i.e. that the rise in output was more than 
proportionate to the greater exertion required of the workers. On 
the other hand the times (irrespective of the effort) arrived at by 
simply adding up the unadjusted hours worked at least reflect an 
undeniable economic fact—the time during which the labour factor 
is engaged on this form of production to the exclusion of any other. 
Moreover, the straightforward addition of skilled and unskilled 
hours of work is not as unrealistic as might appear at first sight. 
This can be appreciated by assuming a rise of output following a 
change in the qualitative composition of a production unit, e.g. 
through higher standards of skill in the labour force which otherwise 
remains numerically the same and works the same number of hours. 
Has labour productivity risen ? Or should one consider that not 
only has the numerator of the “ output/labour” fraction been 
changed but the denominator as well, and that the latter should be 
subject to a “ skill weighting ” ? In practice the use of weighting 
of this type would probably be unwarranted and it can certainly 
be held that labour productivity has shown a straightforward 
increase. Higher output in this case is due to a special type of 
investment—a mental investment taking the form of an improve- 
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ment in the workers’ standards of skill. Without stretching the 
point too far it can therefore be left out of account in just the same 
way as any other investment, and the increase in labour pro- 
ductivity can be regarded exactly as if it had been due to the 
introduction of more up-to-date machinery. Admittedly this is to 
some extent an expedient, and statistical analysis of productivity 
would certainly be made easier if it were possible to use invariable 
homogeneous “ labour units ”. 

This brings us to our second point. Labour productivity as 
discussed above is certainly a convenient term, but it should not 
be assumed to give any indication of the direct or indirect causes 
of changes in productivity. Clearly the fraction “ output/hours of 
work ” completely ignores the part played by the other factors of 
production. A rise in output due, for example, to mechanisation, 
i.e. an increase in the contribution of the “ capital ” factor, will lead 
to a rise in labour productivity which is in no way attributable to the 
“labour” factor. Thus estimates of labour productivity are 
merely a measure of “ general efficiency in the use of labour ”.! 

The widespread use of “labour” as the denominator in the 
productivity fraction is due to its special features in comparison 
with the other factors. Man is, after all, not simply a producer but 
also the final beneficiary and purpose of all productive activity. He 
is a consumer as well as a producer, and the technical progress 
that leads to higher productivity is ultimately a way of strengthen- 
ing the economic foundations of human well-being.” 

While, however, higher productivity can lead to better living 
conditions in human societies by making it possible to raise 
standards of consumption and reduce the effort going into pro- 
duction, technical progress, which is the mainspring of these 
productivity rises, should not be confused with social progress ; 
it may in fact create a number of serious economic problems. 

From the social standpoint higher productivity is simply an 
opportunity of improving the living standards of the workers and 
other sections of society, but it does not automatically operate in 
this direction. In the short run, in fact, higher productivity may 
lead to a worsening of social conditions, e.g. through the onset or 
extension of unemployment, unless adequate precautions are taken. 
Conversely, social progress may be achieved independently of any 
increase in productivity, e.g. through redistribution measures 
raising unusually low wage rates, social security schemes, and so 
forth. 


1 Terminology of Productivity, op. cit., p. 4. 
21.L.0.: Higher Productivity in Manufacturing Industries, Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 38 (Geneva, 1954), p. 11. 
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From the strictly economic standpoint, which in many respects 
is inextricably bound up with the social aspect, improvements in 
productivity also raise a number of major problems owing to the 
readjustments in the pattern of production and prices caused by 
technical inventions. People who have to put up with the competi- 
tion from these major innovations may be hit very hard, for 
example because they become redundant or demand for their 
products falls off. Thus changes of this kind can, for a short time 
at least, disrupt production and distribution. 

It follows that neither social nor economic progress can be 
expected as the immediate outcome of technical progress in the 
form of higher productivity. Higher productivity is not an end in 
itself ; it creates a number of problems tl.at must be overcome if 
growth is to take place without causing unbearable economic or 
social strains which would endanger it in the long run. 

In the following pages we shall try to point out some of these 
strains and some of the dangers that may occur when the benefits 
of higher productivity are being shared out. 


THE BENEFITS OF PRODUCTIVITY : MoRE OUTPUT 
OR More LEISURE 


The statement that productivity has risen in a given unit means 
that it is possible to obtain higher output with the same effort as 
before. This also means that, if so desired, it is possible to obtain 
the same output as before by working less. 

As between these two possibilities—working as much and 
producing more, and producing as much and working less—there 
is a whole range of compromises ; one may, for example, decide to 
work a little less and to produce a little more, thus taking the benefits 
of higher productivity partly in the form of goods and partly in the 
form of leisure. But whatever the final choice, either part of the 
potential output must be sacrificed to greater leisure or part of 
the leisure now made possible must be sacrificed to higher output. 

It is the consequences of this option between more output and 
more leisure, created by a rise in productivity, that will be examined 
in this article. But it should be added that cases may occur, even 
though relatively rarely, which fall outside this range of possibilities, 
e.g. when higher productivity leads to greater effort. This can 
readily be shown by a simple example. Let us suppose that workers 
are employed for 44 hours a week spread over five-and-a-half days, 
and that there has been an improvement in productivity leading 
to a substantial increase in their hourly wages. In these circum- 
stances it is perfectly possible that the change in their wage rates 
will make the workers think it worth giving up their Saturdays 
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altogether and working 48 hours a week now that their output and 
wages have risen, because they can now afford items such as cars or 
motorcycles, which they could never have thought of buying under 
the old arrangements, even if they had worked a 48-hour week. 

This example is not as far fetched as it may appear. Factory 
workers cannot usually fix the length of their working week, but 
if it is exceptionally short they may be willing to take other jobs 
on the side, which means that in order to have two wage packets 
they are ready to work a good deal more than a normal week. 
This has actually occurred in the United States, where productivity 
is so high in some cases that certain factories work weekly shifts 
of 30 or 32 hours !, and many workers find it worth while to work a 
little more in order to earn much more. Thus higher productivity 
has led to greater exertion by the worker, whose physical and 
mental well-being may even suffer as a result. 

Nevertheless, leaving aside a few exceptional cases in which, 
beyond a critical psychological or technical level, new patterns 
of living suddenly emerge as a result of higher productivity, we can 
assume that all the alternatives fall between the two extremes— 
maintaining output with less effort or increasing output by main- 
taining the effort. 

A further point is that, in certain cases, the fundamental choice 
between production and leisure may not exist, since it may be 
impossible to increase output either for technical reasons (bottle- 
necks) or because of special economic circumstances (inelasticity 
of demand). But this eventuality clearly becomes less and less 
likely as the unit considered becomes larger ; even at the industry 
level the many different ways of combining the factors of pro- 
duction and the variety of alternative products make the prospect 
of bottlenecks or demand inelasticity unlikely ; at the national 
level, either prospect becomes unthinkable. 

It can, therefore, be assumed that in most circumstances an 
option exists between more output and more leisure. The choice 
has to be made and its implications warrant examination. 


THE CHOICE : SELECTION OF THE 
IMMEDIATE BENEFITS 


The choice between more output and more leisure is not enough 
by itself to settle the allocation of the benefits of higher productivity 
to one set of economic agents or another. Let us consider this 


1 See Harvey Swapvos: “ Less Work—Less Leisure”, in Mass Leisure, 
edited by E. LARRABEE and R. MEYERHORN (Glencoe, IIl., The Free Press, 
1958), pp. 353 ff. 
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problem from the standpoint of a firm which has just made a 
technical advance leading to higher productivity among its labour 
force and look in turn at the consequences of a decision to maintain 
the productive effort or to reduce it. 


Consequences of Maintaining the Productive Effort 


If it is decided to maintain the productive effort, this may open 
the way to— 


(@) an increase in the wages paid by the firm ; 


(6) an increase in the other income distributed by the firm 
income on capital or entrepreneur’s profit) ; or 
P P P 


(c) a reduction in prices. 


Quite obviously, these three possible consequences can be 
combined and in given circumstances they may be encountered 
either simultaneously or in turn. The most likely course of events 
is that the three effects will succeed each other in the following 
sequence : 

First the fall in unit costs and the increase in the volume pro- 
duced and sold will lead to higher profits for the firm and higher 
income on capital. Next the firm’s prosperity will weaken the 
entrepreneur’s resistance to wage claims, and wage rates will tend 
to increase or hours of work to fall without a decline in earnings 
(which amounts to an increase in hourly wage rates). Finally the 
technical progress made by the firm will be imitated by similar 
firms, which, in the normal course of events, will lead to price 
competition and a tendency for prices to fall." 

The immediate beneficiaries of the increase in productivity can, 
on these three consecutive assumptions, readily be identified. In 
the first case they are the entrepreneur and the capitalists ; in the 
second, the entrepreneur and the capitalists will still benefit 
(though to a smaller extent) since they will probably be able to 
retain part of the gains acquired earlier, but this time the wage 
earners will profit too; and finally the consumers in turn will 
benefit by the technical progress. 

We have, however, implicitly assumed hitherto that the increase 
in output automatically (or at least during the first two stages of 
the process just described) implies an increase in the firm’s over-all 
earnings and therefore of the income to be shared out. But this 
does not necessarily follow. Everything depends on what is called 
the “ price flexibility ” of the product the firm manufactures. The 
price of a product is said to be flexible when a reduction in the 


1 In so far, of course, as there is no monopolistic tendency in the industry. 
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quantity placed on the market leads to a rise in price or when, 
conversely, an increase in quantity leads to a fall in price. The 
bigger the relative variation, the more the price is said to be 
flexible. The more rigid the outlets for the product, the more 
sensitive its price will be. 

If this is so, it may happen that despite increased output the 
firm’s earnings will fall or remain stationary, e.g. if prices drop more 
than proportionately (or proportionately) to the increase in output. 
Thus, if output does rise, there will be no extra income to share out 
among the economic agents employed by the firm and the whole 
benefit of the increase in productivity will be passed on to the 
consumers in the form of lower prices. 


Consequences of a Reduction in Productive Effort 


If productive effort is reduced the effect of higher productivity 
will be a smaller contribution by labour to output, ie. a fall in 
the number of hours worked for an output of identical quantity 
and value (there being no reason for prices to vary). This will have 
a twofold consequence : 


(1) On the one hand fewer hours will be worked, which means : 
(a) a reduction in the labour force employed ; (6) if the labour 
force remains the same, a reduction in the employees’ hours of 
work ; or (c) a combination of the two, with reductions in both 
the labour force and hours of work less than proportionate to the 
increase in productivity. 

(2) On the other hand, as regards earnings, the following two 
results are possible: (a) If the former hourly wage-rate is main- 
tained, there will be an increase in incomes other than labour 
income (in the first instance, presumably, an increase in profits) 
and a reduction in the over-all income of labour. The result will 
be the same if the hourly wage rate is increased, but less than 
proportionately to the reduction in the hours worked by wage 
earners as a whole. (b) If the former piece-rate is maintained, 
there will be an increase in the hourly wage and (in so far as the 
systems of payment by results in force ensure that earnings are 
strictly proportionate to output) the workers’ previous over-all 
incomes will be maintained. If there has been any redundancy, 
the individual incomes of the remaining wage earners will be 
increased. 


On this assumption of higher productivity followed by main- 
tenance of the former volume of output, the wage earners may be 
the beneficiaries since they may be required to exert themselves 
less without any loss of over-all income. But the benefits may reach 
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only some of the wage earners, i.e. those whose hours of work are 
reduced less than proportionately to the increase in productivity 
and who will therefore earn more than before ; in this case the 
aggregate wages paid before the rise in productivity may be higher 
than those paid after it, and this will lead to a permanent increase 
in the incomes of the entrepreneurs and capitalists. 

We have assumed hitherto that the reduction in productive 
effort needed to maintain the former level of output is imposed by 
the sensitiveness of prices to the level of demand. This is, of course, 
a fairly special example and a firm may often be able to expand its 
output to some extent before the market is sufficiently “ saturated ” 
for any further growth of output to involve it in a loss. In such a 
case, if the critical point (where the benefits derived from continuing 
to expand output become nil) is such that the possible expansion 
of output is proportionately less than the increase in productivity, 
there will be a reduction in the productive effort as well as a rise in 
the level of output. 

Similarly, the productive effort may be deliberately reduced and 
the level of output maintained, or raised less than proportionately 
to the increase in productivity and independently of any economic 
compulsion exercised by the sensitiveness of prices, e.g. if the 
workers themselves prefer shorter hours of work rather than higher 
earnings, and. are in a position to impose their wishes. This will 
depend to a large extent on the state of the employment market 
and also on political factors if reductions in hours of work are 
effected by statutory means. If the economy is not in a state of 
full employment the entrepreneur may partly offset the fall in 
individual working hours by hiring new workers or having overtime 
worked at higher rates of pay, i.e. in the last resort by “ buying ” 
as many hours of work as before or more. 

Thus, in all these cases involving a reduction in hours for the 
individual worker we encounter all the possibilities of price cuts, 
increases in profits and the income of capital, and increases in 
labour income which were discussed earlier. 


The Beneficiaries : Theory and Practice 


Although the possible courses in the event of a rise in pro- 
ductivity thus boil down to two—a reduction in effort and/or an 
increase in output—theoretical analysis alone cannot decide who 
will benefit from these different courses. The fact is that in every 
case there may be four ways of sharing out the benefits of pro- 
ductivity ', either immediately or after a lapse of time, namcly— 


1 See Colin CLark: “I frutti del progresso economico”, in Economia 
Internazionale (Genoa), Jan. 1948, pp. 27 ff. 
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(1) an increase in wages!; (2) an increase in other incomes ; 
(3) a reduction in hours of work ; or (4) a reduction in prices. 

The ways in which these four forms combine do not appear to 
follow any regular pattern, but depend on the economic and social 
background to the increase in productivity. This background also 
affects the behaviour of the market (i.e. the customers) and the 
relative bargaining power of wage earners and employers. The 
latter in turn are very often influenced by public opinion and 
the attitude of the authorities, as well as by the purely economic 
forces of supply and demand. Leaving behind, therefore, the 
largely theoretical analysis we have carried out hitherto, we shall 
now try in a few paragraphs to find out how far in recent years any 
particular way of sharing out the benefits of productivity has 
tended to prevail. Although we have had to confine this analysis 
to a small number of countries for which it is relatively easy to find 
the necessary statistical material, we shall perhaps be in a better 
position afterwards to frame a more general conclusion. 

The growth of the national product is a general phenomenon 
in all countries except in extremely uncommon temporary economic 
circumstances. It usually takes place at a relatively high rate. 
Column 3 of table I gives a fairly clear illustration of this growth 
in a number of countries with fairly different economic charac- 
teristics. 

It will be seen that the wage earners’ share in the national 
income 2 has shown a fairly steady increase in relative terms, which 
means that the workers’ incomes are rising more than propor- 
tionately to the rise in the national income, i.e. that the workers 
are receiving a growing share of the extra product during each 
successive period. This is borne out by the figures in columns 3 
and 7 of table I, which clearly show that, with the exception of 
Norway and the United Kingdom during the years 1950-54, the 
rate of growth of the real income of labour was very generally 

1 Taken in a broad sense, i.e. covering all improvements in working 
conditions or other conditions of employment, especially group or individual 
fringe benefits. 

2 See column 8 of table I. The national income differs from the gross 
national product in that it is arrived at after deducting from the latter (1) 
depreciation, and (2) “ indirect taxes minus subsidies”. The national 
income is not usually reckoned in constant prices as is the gross national 
product. For this reason this analysis normally refers to the statistics for 
the gross national product rather than the national income. On the other 
hand any study of the trend in the relative shares of the various recipients 
obviously does not raise the problem of allowing for price variations. We 
have therefore used for this purpose the currently published statistics showing 
the distribution of national income. It should also be added that the share 
of wage earners in the national income referred to here should not be con- 
fused with the aggregate value of wages and salaries. Strictly speaking, it 


differs in that it is an over-all estimate including certain items of remunera- 
tion other than wages. This, however, is of no importance for our purpose. 
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higher than the rate of growth of the gross national product during 
the same years. It would therefore appear that increases in output 
mainly benefit the workers in the form of a more-than-proportionate 
increase in their over-all income. 

However, the rise in the workers’ over-all share does not 
necessarily imply an increase in their average income per head ; 
even less does it imply higher labour productivity. It is only 
possible to consider that there has been an increase in labour pro- 
ductivity if the rise in real national income has been accompanied 
by a less-than-proportionate increase in productive effort. Popula- 
tion growth is also a world-wide phenomenon, although with great 
variations between one country and another, and above all from 
region to region, and causes a steady increase in the active popula- 
tion resulting in the expansion of employment (apart from periods 
of depression when there is widespread unemployment). Column 9 
in table I shows the employment index for the countries selected 
for analysis, which is a good guide to the number of persons 
actually in employment in recent years. Column 10 shows the rate 
of growth of employment, which has always been positive in all 
the countries concerned during these years, although there have 
been wide variations from one country to another, the extremes 
being 17.9 per cent. in the Federal Republic of Germany between 
1950 and 1954 and only 1.7 per cent. in the United States during the 
same years. 

This rate of growth of employment, it will be seen, is never- 
theless markedly lower as a general rule than the rate of growth of 
the gross national product expressed in constant prices (column 3). 
In all these cases the gap between the two rates is wide, and 
particularly so in Norway during the years 1950-54, where the gross 
national product grew by 18.4 per cent. while employment only 
increased by 3.3 per cent., the United Kingdom, where these 
figures were 10.9 and 3.0 per cent. respectively over the same 
period, and above all in the United States, where they were 14.1 
and 1.7 per cent. respectively (also for the period 1950-54).! 

In order to gauge the position properly, however, it must be 
borne in mind that the employment index is only a very imperfect 
pointer to the productive effort, and allowance must also be made 
for the trend in average hours of work. If the real national income 
has increased more than proportionately to the expansion of 
employment the explanation might lie, independently of any rise 
in productivity, in greater efforts by the workers in the form of 


1A more detailed analysis of the trend of productivity per worker 
employed in certain countries, based on other methods, can be found in 
“Trends in National Productivity, 1950-1957”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LX XIX, No. 3, Mar. 1959, pp. 315-324. 
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longer working hours. But the figures in column 11 of the table 
show that hours of work, except in Japan and the United Kingdom, 
generally fell during the period under review. This decline is some- 
times quite appreciable, since it amounted to 2 hours out of 48.5 in 
Germany between 1954 and 1957 or more than 4 per cent., and to 
2.1 hours in Norway out of an initial working week of 44 hours, 
which amounts to a reduction of over 5.2 per cent. for the same 
period. As regards the two exceptions in this table, the increase 
in average hours of work in the United Kingdom was very slight 
and, in fact, virtually negligible taking the whole period between 
1950 and 1957. Another point is that if we had taken manufacturing 
industry alone, which is the main field where productivity increases 
occur, the figures would have been very different and there would 
have been a net reduction in working hours—from 47.5 per week 
in 1950 to 46.3 in 1954 and 45.8 in 1957. In Japan, on the other 
hand, the increase in the working week does appear to have been 
responsible, to an extent which it is difficult to define, for the rise in 
output per worker. It nevertheless remains true that, in view of 
the marked gap between the rate of growth of employment and the 
rate of growth of the national income, a sharp rise in productivity 
also took place. 

Thus we are now in a position to reach some conclusions, 
subject to a good many qualifications because of the somewhat 
elementary nature of this statistical analysis, about the way in 
which the benefits of increased productivity have in fact been 
shared out in recent years, at least in certain countries. Three 
conclusions emerge. 

Firstly, the gross national product at constant prices in the 
period and countries under review grew much faster than the 
volume of employment ; in other words there was a rapid rise in 
productivity. 

Secondly, the workers’ share in the national income increased 
much faster than the rate of growth of the gross national product, 
and even if allowance is made for the expansion in employment, 
there can be no doubt that most of the benefits of higher produc- 
tivity went to the workers in the form of wage increases. Table II 
is a guide to the respective shares of the income of labour and other 
incomes in the expanded gross national product and bears out this 
general trend, to which there are only a few exceptions, namely 
Norway and the United Kingdom in the years 1950-54 and Japan in 
the years 1954-57. By themselves, however, these figures quite 
certainly exaggerate the phenomenon }, since it can be argued that 


- On the other hand, as the figures refer to gross income in the case of 
incomes other than that of labour, the relative increase in the latter 
(which is net) is greater than the table indicates. 
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there is virtually a permanent tendency for the relative share of 
labour income to increase at the expense of other incomes, 
irrespective of any changes in productivity. It is very likely, 
therefore, that the increase in the wage earners’ share is not solely 
due to the more favourable distribution of the extra income created 
by the rise in productivity, but also by changes in the distribution 
of the aggregate national income. This viewpoint is borne out by 
the experience of the United Kingdom during the years 1954-57, 
when the real incomes of wage earners increased by more than the 
gross national product over the same period. But although it is 
impossible to decide how much is due to this spontaneous change 
in distribution and how much to the sharing out of the benefits of 
higher productivity there can be no doubt that the bulk, or at least 
a large part, of the increase in labour incomes is due to the rise in 
productivity. 

The third conclusion raises no special problem. This is the 
general tendency for hours of work to be reduced. It is not sur- 


TABLE II. SHARES OF LABOUR AND OTHER INCOMES IN THE INCREASE 
OF THE GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES BETWEEN 
1950 anp 1957! 


periods at 1954 prices prices at 1954 prices * 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 
38,300 21,674 16,626 
Japan : 
at 1,796 1,004 792 
2,082 995 1,087 
Norway : 
2,066 1,932 134 
United Kingdom 
1,783 728 1,055 
1,168 1,932 — 764 
United States : 
aes 45.1 37 8.1 
44.2 35 9.2 


Source : Table I, columns 2 and 6. 
*The figures are expressed in millions of marks, kroner and pounds for 


indirect taxes and subsidies. Thus the trend indicated by the table is less marked than the real trend. 


the Poder! Republic of 
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prising that this tendency should have been so moderate, since 
sociological investigations have shown that as a rule, and especially 
among married workers, who make up the majority of the working 
class, higher earnings are largely preferred to increased leisure.* 

In other words, higher productivity has led to an appreciable 
increase in wages, a smaller increase in other incomes and a moderate 
shortening of working hours. But we have already seen that there 
is a third way of sharing out the benefits of higher productivity, 
namely lower prices, of which nothing so far has been said. In 
point of fact this is a difficult phenomenon to analyse because 
nowadays there is a general tendency for prices to be forced up by 
various built-in inflationary pressures. As a result, it is uncommon 
for an absolute price reduction to follow an improvement in pro- 
ductivity. On the other hand, when a series of prices are available 
for individual goods or services over fairly long periods, it should 
be possible to demonstrate the influence of productivity rises on 
the relative price level. In short, while as a general rule we must 
give up any idea of measuring price reductions in absolute terms 
owing to the steady depreciation of monetary units, we can, by 
taking as a yardstick the value of a commodity or service which is 
produced under conditions which have not changed for quite a long 
time, gauge the relative fall in the prices of commodities which are 
now produced far more efficiently. 

Unfortunately it is hard to find series of prices which will 
enable us to decide whether such a trend really exists and, if so, 
to what extent. Nor can it always be detected clearly over a short 
period, especially one during which economic disturbances have 
taken place, since prices do not adjust themselves immediately to 
new production conditions ; in real life there is no such thing as a 
perfect market and during periods of sharp business swings adjust- 
ments are outdated before they are complete. 

It is, however, feasible to take a look at relative price movements 
over a long period. This is done in table III, which compares the 
variations in the cost of a haircut, a unit of electricity and a man’s 
bicycle in France between 1895 and 1956.2 This comparison is 
particularly interesting because, at least in France during this 
period, there has been very little change in the methods of cutting 
hair. In other words the cost of a haircut is a useful yardstick for 
measuring the changes in the comparative value of products in the 
manufacture of which there have been productivity improvements. 


1 CLARK, op. cit. 

2 See J. Fourastit : La productivité. Collection “ Que sais-je ? ” (Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1957), p. 44. Also O.E.E.C.: Productivity, 
Prices and Wages, by J. Fourasti& (Pzris, 1957), especially pp. 50 ff. 

3 La productivité, op. cit., pp. 9, 17 and 30. 
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If the equivalent in haircuts of the price of these products has 
fallen, this means that their relative price has declined and, there- 
fore, that the benefit of higher productivity has gone not only to 
the producers in the form of higher income or shorter hours of 
work but also to the community in the form of lower selling prices. 
The examples given in the table show that this fall in relative prices 
can be very substantial since the cost of a unit of electricity has 
risen 38 times less than the price of a haircut and the cost of a 


‘bicycle 8 or 9 times less. 


TABLE III. TREND OF SOME ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE PRICES IN 
FRANCE BETWEEN 1895 AND 1956 


Price of 1 kWh of electricity Price of a man’s bicycle 


Equivalent 
number 
of haircuts 


3 
5 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 


3 
5 
6 


Source : Fourastit : La productivité, op. cit., p. 44. 
* Not available. 


The extent of the benefit thereby derived by the community 
in relation to the size of the productivity gain is more difficult to 
measure. We can try to estimate it by comparing the extent of the 
productivity rise in terms of labour savings resulting from technical 
progress with the extent of the fall in price. For instance, in 1890 
some 1,500 man-hours (direct or indirect) were needed to convert 
the raw materials for a man’s bicycle into the finished product 
ready for sale, whereas nowadays in France this time has been 
reduced to about 100 hours.! The index of technical progress is 
thus about 15, whereas we can see from table III that the index of 
price reduction was of the order of only 8.5 over much the same 
period. Even if it is held that this fall in relative price is also 
partly due to higher productivity in the output of raw materials, 


1 La productivité, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 


Year of a haircut 
in current Equivalent 
0.25 1.50 209 836 
0.30 0.70 125 417 
1.50 1.10 425 283 
3 1.57 355 118 
ee eee: 5 1.48 560 112 
1951 ....| 140 17.92 13,600 90 
22.21 13,000 86 
1956 ....| 165 26.00 15,500 94 : 
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the fact remains that the benefits of higher productivity thereby 
passed on to the community in the form of lower prices have been 
very substantial. Unfortunately this is only one case and there 
are not sufficient details available for any generalisation to be 
possible. 

The four ways of sharing out economic progress thus appear to 
occur simultaneously in varying degrees. While, by and large, 
the greatest share of the benefit from higher productivity goes to 
wage earners, mainly in the form of higher wages and secondarily 
in the form of shorter working hours !, the other production incomes 
also receive a share, and consumers likewise benefit through a 
relative long-term fall in the prices of products affected by technical 
progress. In other words, while these four forms exist side by side, 
their relative importance unquestionably varies immensely from 
one country and period to another. As their influence on the opera- 
tion of an economy is far from negligible, it may be helpful to 
inquire exactly what effects and implications they can have for its 
development. It would be useful to find out which methods of 
allocating the benefits of higher productivity foster technical 
progress and economic growth and which are liable to hamper 
development. As regards this latter possibility, there can be no 
doubt that any attempt by one party to maximise its own imme- 
diate advantage would lead to a fall in the product available for 
future distribution and thus would not only prevent rapid growth 
and consequent prosperity for everybody but would also run 
counter to its real interests. 


EconoMiIc CONSEQUENCES OF DIFFERENT WAYS OF SHARING 


We must clearly find ways of sharing out the benefits of higher 
productivity with the following three characteristics : 

(1) they must be fair and acceptable to all the economic agents 
involved ; 

(2) they must not be likely to entail either inflation or a con- 
traction of the economy ; 

(3) and, more generally, they must not compromise the pros- 
pects of continued economic growth. 


1 Colin CLARK considers that the sharing takes place in the proportion 
of nine-tenths in the form of higher real wages and one-tenth in the form of 
shorter working hours (“I frutti del progresso economico ”, op. cit.). On 
the other hand William HaBer in Shorter Work Week Issue (Addresses in 
Industrial Relations—1957 Series, Bull. 25, University of Michigan) 
calculates that these ae amounted to 60 per cent. and 40 per cent. 


respectively for the United States during the last century. 
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Below we shall briefly examine each type of approach from this 
threefold standpoint. 


Lower Prices 


Theoretically at least, lower prices have a number of major 
advantages. In the first place they “socialise” the benefits of 
higher productivity by passing them on to all members of the 
community, which is perfectly reasonable since “ technical progress 
does not belong to anybody”. It is true that technical progress does 
not take place evenly, and during any period in history there 
are industries or trades which are favoured by current scientific 
developments and their practical applications. The people who 
directly benefit by them are not in the main responsible for them, 
and it is only fair that the advantages of progress should be shared 
by everybody. Moreover, lower prices are the simplest way of 
enabling people on fixed incomes to have a share in progress. 

Secondly, but from the standpoint of economic efficiency rather 
than equity, higher productivity entails a change in the “ real ” or 
technical conditions in which the factors of production are used, 
i.e. consumption of these factors per unit produced is less. This 
means that there is, potentially at least, a fall in costs. It is 
presumably desirable that whenever the conditions in which any 
product is manufactured change in such a way that the product 
becomes cheaper to manufacture (i.e. can perhaps be manufactured 
at the cost of less abstention from other products than before) it 
should be manufactured and consumed in greater volume. If the 
price remains unchanged, this means that the supply has not 
increased despite the higher profit resulting from the fall in costs 
and that the efficiency of the productive system has not been 
maximised, 

Although there is a good deal to be said for lower prices from 
the standpoint of equity and even of general economic efficiency, 
a number of arguments can be put forward in favour of price 
stability, i.e. for another way of sharing out the benefits of pro- 
ductivity.2, Lower prices add to the burden of indebtedness by 
increasing the amount of real wealth represented by each monetary 
unit used for interest or debt payments. It follows that they fail 
to encourage the use of more capital-intensive methods—and it is 
often precisely these methods that lead to higher productivity. Thus 
lower prices are liable to act as anything but a stimulus to the 
spread (or even the onset) of technical progress. Another point 


1 Provided wages or other cost elements do not rise in a proportion 
equal to, or higher than, the saving made possible by the rise in productivity. 
2 See Higher Productivity in Manufacturing Industries, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 
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which must be recognised is that, in practice, competition is often 
inadequate to cause price reductions. 


Higher Income for the Employer 


Higher income for the employer (profits and income on capital) 
results automatically if prices do not fall in proportion to the rise 
in productivity, unless the workers’ share in the product is 
increased. If productive efficiency is to continue to improve, there 
can be no doubt that in the general interest the remuneration of 
capital must be high enough to allow a sufficient rate of formation 
of new capital. This is particularly important in the case of the 
economically underdeveloped countries. Some authors! take the 
view that profits are the type of income most likely to be saved and 
invested. Others point out that this increase in the stock of capital 
can only be justified and will only continue if the demand for 
consumer goods expands, and this implies an all-round growth in 
incomes, i.e. to a large extent wage incomes. 

Apart from this purely economic consideration, it would 
normally be difficult, socially, to allow all the benefits of higher 
productivity to go to the entrepreneurs and capitalists. It is 
widely felt that social justice requires the workers to receive a large 
share of the benefits, subject to any limitations imposed by invest- 
ment needs or (should the economy be under strain) by the risk of 
inflation. Furthermore, while higher profits, if invested produc- 
tively, may ultimately be in the interests of the entire community— 
especially in the underdeveloped countries, where they may help 
to create jobs for the unemployed—they may also be ostentatiously 
squandered on imported luxury goods and thereby worsen the 
maldistribution of incomes still further. 


Higher Wages 


Higher wages can thus be quite readily conceded if productivity 
rises ; but the size of the workers’ share in the benefits and the 
number of workers involved raise some very awkward problems. 

How large the workers’ share should be is hard to assess, 
because provision also has to be made for the need to keep abreast 
of technical progress and to improve productive equipment. Any 
improvements in the latter indirectly benefit the wage earners, 
not only because of the additional jobs thereby created but also 
because the future efficiency of labour, which in the last analysis 
governs the workers’ real incomes, will be higher. 


1 Especially A. Lewis: The Theory of Economic Growth (London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1955). 
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But the question of which workers should share immediately 
in the benefits of increased productivity through higher wages also 
raises complex problems which go beyond the individual firm and 
affect the whole national policy. While higher wages are often 
called for in bargaining between employers and workers in par- 
ticular firms or industries as a result of higher productivity, claims 
for increases in the general level of wages because of a rise in 
national productivity are also frequently made, especially when 
the general level is determined institutionally. Claims of this latter 
type are mainly designed to give a share in the benefits of technical 
progress to workers in occupations where productivity rises are 
in the nature of things nil or slight (e.g. service workers, civil 
servants). This is a perfectly reasonable aim since, as we have 
already seen, absolute prices hardly ever fall. We shall now try 
briefly to draw the implications for the stability of the economy 
of these two forms of participation by the workers in technical 
progress. 

If the gains arising out of higher productivity go only to the 
workers in the firms or industries in which these gains have actually 
occurred, the following consequences, other things being equal, will 
probably ensue : 


(1) relative prices will normally remain unchanged since wage 
costs per unit produced will remain the same if the whole of the 
productivity gain is passed on to the workers ; 


(2) the relative demand for different products will also very 
probably not show any great change unless the “ income effect ” 
varies greatly from one product to another ? ; 


(3) accordingly relative demand for labour in the industries 
which have raised their productivity most will tend to fall, whereas 
the supply of labour to these industries will tend to expand owing 
to the attraction of high wages. 


The result will be a trend towards a distorted labour market 
and the emergence of an arbitrary, irrational wage structure 
coupled probably with an inflationary trend caused by the attempts 
of workers in industries where little or no improvement in pro- 
ductivity has taken place to keep up with the wage increases in the 
more fortunate industries. In other words the problem will not 
have been solved satisfactorily. 


1 The gist of the argument used here is derived from K. LANCASTER’s 
article “ Productivity—Geared Wage Policies’, in Econometrica (London), 
Vol. XXV, No. 99, Aug. 1958, pp. 199-212. 


2 The income effect causes a change in the demand for each product as a 
result of any rise or fall in the purchaser’s income. 
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On the other hand, general participation by the workers in 
productivity increases at the national level leads to difficulties of 
another kind which, though different, are nevertheless serious. 

In the first place, if wages are to rise at a common rate, this 
rate must be related to a certain “ average ” productivity increase, 
which clearly raises the major difficulty of establishing an index 
to determine this average ; this would involve problems of weighting 
which would not be easy to solve. 

But it can be assumed that a uniform increase in wages through- 
out industry will result in virtually no change in the supply of 
labour to different industries, since relative wages will remain the 
same and accordingly there will be no particular incentive for 
workers to try to change their jobs. At the same time, since the 
increase is based on an average figure, there will inevitably be 
industries in which productivity has not risen as much as the 
average to which wages are adjusted. In these industries higher 
wages will inevitably (other things being equal) lead to higher 
prices and this will normally entail a falling off in the demand for 
their products. When demand falls, production will have to do the 
same and less labour will be required. As, however, there has been 
no change in the supply of labour * the. ultimate result will be a 
labour surplus in these industries. 

Conversely, in the industries where productivity has risen more 
than the average to which wages are adjusted, there will be a 
tendency for prices (or at least relative prices) to fall and, therefore, 
an increase in demand for their products resulting in greater demand 
for labour without any automatic adjustment of the labour supply 
to the new situation. 

This state of affairs in the two types of industries will undoubt- 
edly lead to distortion of the labour market and this may in turn 
create serious lack of balance between one region and another, espe- 
cially if the firms in the same industry (and therefore having much 
in common where productivity is concerned) are, as often happens, 
clustered in the same area. This argument, based on simple 
hypotheses, certainly cannot claim to give a true picture of what 
happens in practice, which is far more complex. However, it can 
be expected to show the direction in which real-life situations are 
likely to evolve. From this standpoint it has one particularly 
instructive feature. It will have been noted that we were led to 
assume the likelihood of two opposing forms of unbalance, namely 
(1) oversupply of labour in the most productive industries if wages 
are adjusted to variations in productivity in each individual 


1 There are, however, other factcrs such as the facility with which jobs 
can be found, which play a leading part in the pattern of labour supply 
and may to a large extent offset the type of unbalance referred to here. 
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industry ; and (2) undersupply of labour in the most productive 
industries in the event of adjustment of wages in accordance with a 
“national average ”; and that complementary cases of unbalance 
may occur in the least productive industries. Naturally, these 
forms of unbalance of the labour market are likely between them 
to endanger the balance of the economy as a whole. 

In the circumstances the solution clearly lies in a combination 
of the two ways of adjusting wages to the trend of productivity. 
It may be supposed that if wages are increased in the more pro- 
gressive industries less than proportionately to the rises in product- 
ivity occurring in them, while at the same time being increased 
more than proportionately in the less progressive industries, there 
must be a point at which it is possible to preserve the balance of the 
market for labour as well as for goods. It is the location of this 
point that is difficult to define ; not much more can be said than that 
it depends on the special circumstances in which the decision is 
taken.} 

In practice, however, collective bargaining over wages (and 
this is an argument in favour of fixing wages in this way) usually 
results in a compromise between the two methods. As a rule the 
employers in the industries where productivity increases have been 
slight or non-existent will tend to grant smaller wage increases 
than those in industries where productivity is rising sharply. On 
the other hand, the relative rates of profit and the bargaining power 
of the parties themselves (which are decisive in the fixing of wages) 
are affected by factors other than the increase in productivity. 
Whatever the method of fixing wages, therefore, whether by 
collective agreements or in any other way, it would probably be 
extremely useful to collect more information about the relative 
rates of productivity increases in different industries and to make 
it available to those involved in the fixing of wages. 


Shorter Hours of Work 


But higher wages are not the only demand made by workers 
in their efforts to improve their conditions. Shorter hours of work 
in the form of either a shorter working day or a shorter working 
week, or alternatively of longer holidays with pay, is often one of the 
aims of the trade unions. 

At first sight the shortening of working hours does not seem to 
raise any particular problem. Since it is always assumed to be 
accompanied by an increase in hourly rates of pay so as to maintain 


1 The problem can be solved in general terms and simplified conditions 
using a methodical approach. See LANCASTER, op. cit., pp. 201-209. 
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or even enhance over-all earnings we are, to a large extent, dealing 
once more with the case of higher wages referred to earlier. 

The two situations, however, are not wholly similar. When 
wages are increased without a reduction of working hours, final 
output is obviously increased in proportion to the rise in pro- 
ductivity, whereas when working hours are shortened, output 
remains unchanged if the reduction in effort is proportionate to the 
increase in productivity. In the latter case the problem of the 
market’s ability to absorb the extra quantity produced does not 
arise and it can be assumed that the position is fundamentally 
unchanged, i.e. same output, same wages. It might therefore appear 
that if productivity gains were taken by the workers in the form of 
increased leisure there would be no tendency to unbalance the 
economy, and therefore no need to adjust the system. 

In practice, however, things do not quite work out in this way, 
since shorter working hours can be expected to change the workers’ 
behaviour in their capacity as consumers, at least in economies 
where living standards and discretionary incomes are highest. 
Above all, it is likely that there will be a reduction in the working 
classes’ propensity to save!, since the shortening of working hours 
and the corresponding increase in leisure will open up much greater 
opportunities of spending money. Longer hours spent at home 
often make people want to smarten up their houses, which leads 
them to do a number of odd jobs, frequently quite disinterestedly as 
a hobby. Northern American experience, with the amazing expan- 
sion of the “ do it yourself ” market in recent years, bears striking 
witness to this.? Similarly, a shorter working week, particularly if 
it is cut to five days or less, encourages the workers to spend their 
week-ends in the country or make excursions into the surrounding 
district, so that demands on the tourist trade and the services 
associated with it tend to increase. Longer holidays with pay 
inevitably have the same result. 

In the short run there will clearly be a probable reduction in 
the propensity to save, coupled with a rise in the demand in certain 
trades and a tendency for the economy to expand. This expan- 
sionist trend will certainly have no serious drawbacks as long as the 
economy is not under any strain; in fact, if the psychological 
background is right, it may even help to give the economy a fillip 


1 This factor will, of course, only apply in countries where the economic 
conditions and living standards of the population are such that the workers’ 
propensity to save is not non-existent. 

2 It was estimated in 1954 that out of 43 million homes in the United 
States 11 million had a small workshop. At the same time the “do it 
yourself” market amounted to $6,000 million a year (“ Sum of Informa- 
tion on the Do-It-Yourself Market”, in Business Service Bulletin (Wash- 
ington), No. 84, Nov. 1954). 
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in time of depression. On the other hand it might finally set off 
an inflationary process if the elasticity of supply reaches its limit 
throughout the economic system. In this case it would obviously 
be better to enlarge the real product by making the most of the 
greater output potential, rather than stimulating demand without 
increasing supply, which is the usual result of the shortening of 
working hours. The ultimate effect of this way of sharing out the 
benefits of higher productivity therefore depends in the last resort 
on the state of the economy. 

In the long run, however, it is certain that shorter working 
hours, i.e. a preference for leisure as against higher output, result in 
a smaller volume of real wealth than would have been produced if 
the productive effort had been maintained. Capital accumulation 
is inevitably curtailed and the rate of growth of the economy is 
restricted. This does not mean that the choice is unreasonable, 
but those taking it should be fully alive to its implications. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, sharing out the benefits of higher productivity is never 
a completely straightforward matter, and there is no universal 
recipe for doing it in the optimum way in all circumstances. In 
practice— 


(1) the actual share taken by the various parties laying claim 
to the increment or, more generally, to the benefits of higher 
productivity, is largely determined by their relative power, 
although, particularly in systems where political democracy is the 
rule, this relative power will largely depend on the support of public 
opinion for any particular claim ; 


(2) in the short run the impact, whether good or bad, of this 
sharing on the economic situation will depend on the nature of the 
environment in which the option is exercised and, above all, on the 
economic position at the time ; 


(3) in the long run it must be borne in mind that some methods 
are more favourable than others to capital accumulation and 
therefore to rapid economic growth ; farsighted trade union leaders 
may sometimes therefore be induced, in the interests of the workers 
themselves and of future generations, to accept methods of sharing 
the benefits derived from higher productivity which to some 
extent sacrifice the present for the sake of a better future.* 


1 See I.L.0.: Hours of Work, Report VIII, International Labour Con- 
ference, 42nd Session, Geneva, 1958 (Geneva, 1958), p. 134. 
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This makes it clear how important it is to keep public opinion, 
as well as the parties to the debate, adequately informed if sensible 
decisions are to be reached which make proper allowance for 
future needs. A balance between equity and efficiency, which must 
be the aim, can only be struck if even the relatively distant con- 
sequences of any particular way of sharing the benefits of higher 
productivity are perceived and thoroughly analysed, having regard 
to the special circumstances of each individual case. If these con- 
sequences can be ascertained and generally recognised, the emotion 
can be largely taken out of the subject and social peace will be 
the gainer thereby. 
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The Influence of International Labour 
Conventions on Nigerian Labour 
Legislation 


Continuing a series of studies of the influence of international 
labour Conventions on the legislation of individual countries! the 
present article deals with a somewhat different case from its pre- 
decessors—that of a non-metropolitan territory on the point of attaining 
its independence. It does not attempt to analyse the whole of Nigerian 
labour legislation and to compare it with the corresponding inter- 
national standards, but is confined to those cases in which it 1s possible 
to detect the direct influence of the norms adopted by the International 
Labour Conference. Nor is any detailed assessment made of the 
practical impact of the legislation concerned ; but it may be worth 
pointing out that, even though certain labour measures may not, 
at the time of their enactment, have affected a great number of people, 
their very existence means that the independent Federation of Nigeria, 
as it pursues its economic development, will have tackled some of the 
major problems of an industrial society while they were still only 
in embryo. 


"THE Federation of Nigeria is to attain independence on 

1 October 1960, and may be expected to become a Member 
of the International Labour Organisation shortly after this date. 
The representation of the Federation at the International Labour 
Conference will not in itself be an innovation, for ever since 1955 
a tripartite delegation from Nigeria has been attending the ordinary 
sessions of the Conference, albeit in the capacity of observers only. 

The members of these observer delegations, in their speeches to 
the Conference, have repeatedly stressed the impact which I.L.O. 
standards have had on law and practice in their country. For 


1 See “ The Influence of International Labour Conventions on Greek 
Legislation”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XI, No. 6, June 1955; 
V. K. R. Menon: “ The Influence of International Labour Conventions 
on Indian Labour Legislation”, ibid., Vol. LX XIII, No. 6, June 1956; 
and A. BERENSTEIN : “ The Influence of International Labour Conventions 
on Swiss Legislation ”, ibid., Vol. LX XVII, No. 6, June 1958. 
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instance a Government adviser stated to the Conference in 1957 : 
“The Governments of the Federation have given and will continue 
to give practical support to the ideals and aspirations of the 
International Labour Organisation. Our labour policies have for 
more than 20 years been based on the standards established by the 
International Labour Organisation... . ” 

A rapid glance at the section of the Nigerian Statute Book 
devoted to labour matters suffices to show that this assertion is 
not without foundation. To a considerable extent Nigerian labour 
laws mirror the provisions of international labour Conventions, 
and in some cases they even specifically refer to these instruments. 
This article is aimed at showing the fields and the manner in which 
the influence of international labour standards has operated. 

The Federation of Nigeria has an area of almost 373,000 square 
miles (950,000 square kilometres), and is thus four times the size of 
the United Kingdom. With a population estimated to be ap- 
proaching the 35 million mark, it is the most populous country in 
the whole African Continent.? 

In assessing the range of persons liable to benefit from the 
protection provided by the labour legislation of Nigeria, the struc- 
ture of the country’s labour force needs, of course, to be borne in 
mind. Peasant agriculture is still the predominant feature of the 
Nigerian economy, and only about 750,000 persons—roughly 5 per 
cent. of the economically active population—are estimated to be in 
wage-earning employment. Accordingly, legislation concerned with 
such matters as wages, other conditions of employment, workmen’s 
compensation, etc., affects for the time being only a limited section 
of the population. However, wage earning has increased rapidly in 
the years following the Second World War, and with emphasis in 
development plans placed on expansion of industry this legislation 
will assume ever greater significance. Furthermore, certain basic 
international labour standards. such as those laid down in the 
Conventions on forced labour, are of application to the entire 
population, and may prove of special value precisely for communi- 
ties where wage earning is a recent phenomenon and where con- 
siderable industrial development is taking place. 


1 International Labour Conference, 40th Session, Geneva, 1957: Record 
of Proceedings (Geneva, I.L.O., 1958), p. 112. 

2 These figures include the part of the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
trusteeship which has hitherto been administered as part of the Federation, 
and which has an area of 34,000 square miles (87,000 square kilometres) and 
an estimated population of 1.6 million. Although the constitutional future 
of the trust territory is to be decided only subsequent to Nigeria’s attainment 
of independence, the labour laws currently in force in the Federation—and 
consequently any influence which I.L.O. standards have had on them—are 
operative there also. 
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ForMAL ACCEPTANCE OF I.L.0. STANDARDS 


Before proceeding to an examination of the measures taken in 
Nigeria to implement I.L.O. standards, it may be useful to indicate 
the extent to which the latter have been formally accepted. During 
the period reviewed in this article, Nigeria has been a non-metro- 
politan territory of the United Kingdom within the meaning of 
article 35 of the I.L.O. Constitution 4, that is, a territory for whose 
international relations the United Kingdom was _ responsible. 
Consequently, the application of Conventions has been subject to 
the provisions of article 35 of the Constitution and to such 
further provisions regarding non-metropolitan territories as are 
contained in certain Conventions. In pursuance of these various 
provisions, declarations of application or acceptance have been 
made for Nigeria in respect of altogether 23 Conventions, in 15 cases 
without modification, and in eight subject to modifications. Of the 
declarations of application or acceptance without modification, 11 
are in force *, whereas the other four *? have been made under the 


1 Article 35 deals with the application of ratified Conventions to a member 
State’s non-metropolitan territories. In its present form, which has been 
operative since the amendments to the Constitution adopted in 1946 came 
into force in 1948, the article distinguishes between cases in which the subject 
matter of a Convention is within the self-governing powers of a territory and 
those in which it is not. As regards the former a procedure is laid down 
whereby the member State may accept the obligations of the Convention on 
behalf of the territory, either unconditionally or subject to modifications 
necessary to adapt it to local conditions. In territories which are not self- 
governing as regards the subject matter of a Convention the member State 
undertakes to apply the Convention, except where it is inapplicable owing 
to local conditions or subject to such modifications as may be necessary to 
adapt it to these conditions. The article also contains procedural provisions 
regarding the communication of declarations to indicate the extent to which 
Conventions are to be applied to or accepted on behalf of territories. 

For further particulars concerning both the original text of article 35 
and the revised text in force since 1948, see the report prepared by the 
International Labour Office and presented to the International Labour 
Conference at its 43rd Session (Geneva, 1959) on the Influence of Article 35 
of the Constitution of the I.L.O. in the Application of Conventions in Non- 
Metropolitan Territories (mimeographed). 

2 These declarations are in respect of the Forced Labour Convention, 
1930, the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936, the Contracts 
of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939, the Penal Sanctions 
(Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939, the Labour Inspection Convention, 
1947, the Right of Association (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 
1947, the Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise 
Convention, 1948, the Labour Clauses (Public Contracts) Convention, 1949, 
the Protection of Wages Convention, 1949, the Migration for Employment 
Convention (Revised), 1949, and the Right to Organise and Collective 
Bargaining Convention, 1949. For the texts of these and other Conventions 
mentioned in this article see International Labour Conference : Conventions 
and Recommendations 1919-1949 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1949). 

3 These declarations are in respect of the Minimum Age (Trimmers and 
Stokers) Convention, 1921, the Medical Examination of Young Persons 
= Convention, 1921, the Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) 

nvention, 1925, and the Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935. 
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Labour Standards (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 
1947, which has not yet come into force.4 Of the declarations 
subject to modifications, four are in force*; the remaining four, 
having been made under the Labour Standards (Non-Metropolitan 
Territories) Convention, 1947, are not yet in force. 

In considering the above figures, it needs to be borne in mind 
that, in the view of the United Kingdom Government, article 35 
of the I.L.O. Constitution in the form operative until the coming 
into force in 1948 of the revised Constitution of 1946 provided not 
for the making of declarations indicating the extent to which rati- 
fied Conventions were to be applied in a ratifying State’s non- 
metropolitan territories but for the sending of reports on action 
taken to implement such Conventions in the territories concerned.‘ 
Accordingly, the United Kingdom has not made any declarations 
concerning the application to non-metropolitan territories of Con- 
ventions ratified by it before the revised Constitution took effect, 
except where particular Conventions have contained special pro- 
visions on this matter. It is therefore significant that in 1957 
the I.L.0. Committee of Experts on the Application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations, whose reports are submitted to the 
International Labour Conference each year, concluded in a chart of 
application of Conventions in non-metropolitan territories 5, that 
among the Conventions which the United Kingdom had ratified but 
in respect of which—acting under the above-mentioned view as to 
the obligations arising under the original text of article 35 of the 
Constitution—it had made no declarations for its non-metro- 
politan territories, five appeared to be fully applied in Nigeria *, and 


1 This Convention has hitherto been ratified only by the United Kingdom, 
and will not come into force until 12 months after the registration of a 
second ratification. 

2 These declarations are in respect of the Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan 
Territories) Convention, 1947, the Labour Inspectorates (Non-Metropolitan 
Territories) Convention, 1947, the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention, 1947, and the Employment Service Convention, 1948. 


% These declarations are in respect of the Maternity Protection Conven- 
tion, 1919, the Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents) Convention, 1925, 
the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936, and the Minimum Age 
(Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937. 

‘For further information on this point, see are 17 of the report 
Influence of Article 35 of the Constitution of the I.L.O. in the Application of 
Conventions in Non-Metropolitan Territories, op. cit. 

5 See Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations, Report III (Part IV), International Labour Conference, 
40th Session, Geneva, 1957 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1957), section VIII, Appendix II. 

* The Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920, the Unemployment Indem- 
nity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920, the Right of Association (Agriculture) 
Convention, 1921, the Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928, 
and the Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932. 
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in the case of three others all the substantive provisions appeared 
to be applied.? 

Passing from the aspect of formal acceptance of international 
standards to that of their actual impact, it is proposed to consider 
the following topics: forced labour, recruitment and long-term 
contracts, employment of women and children, maritime employ- 
ment, wages, safety, workmen’s compensation, and labour inspec- 
tion. 


Forcep LABOUR 


As late as 1926, the United Kingdom Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies stressed the continuing importance of 
compulsory labour in the construction of roads and railways in 
Nigeria. He pointed out that the supply of voluntary labour for 


these purposes— 


.. has always proved inadequate in Nigeria and recourse is had to 
compulsory or “ enlisted ’—sometimes called “ political””—labour for these 
essential public works and services. All the railways and most of the roads 
in Nigeria have involved the use of this compulsory labour. At the end of 
1924 it was decided to stop the use of compulsory labour on the Eastern 
Railway construction in Zaria Province, and to rely solely on voluntary 
labour, and Government officers were detailed to endeavour to recruit this. 
As a result construction was slowed down, and it had to be admitted that the 
voluntary scheme proved a complete failure, and enlisted labour had again 
to be secured .... The necessity for the use of compulsory labour on railway 
and road construction seems likely to continue, and the amount of labour 
which can be fairly so employed, varying as it does with the density of the 
local population, necessarily limits the rate of construction of new riilways 
in Nigeria.* 


There was no specific legislation regulating the exaction of 
forced labour. Authority for recourse to such labour was regarded 
as deriving from native law and custom, recruitment taking place 
through chiefs. 

The Forced Labour Convention, 1930, was ratified by the 
United Kingdom and declared applicable to Nigeria without 
modification in 1931. To meet the obligations arising under the 
Convention, an “ ordinance to regulate the exaction of labour which 
is forced or compulsory labour within the meaning of a Convention 
concerning forced or compulsory labour adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva on 28 June 1930... and to 


1 The age eye Convention, 1919, the Minimum Age (Industry) 
Convention, 1919, and the Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture) Con- 
vention, 1921. 

2 Report by the Hon. W.G. A. Ormsby-Gore on His Visit to West Africa 
during the Year 1926 (H.M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 2744, 1926), p. 133. 
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regulate the exaction of other kinds of labour ”—the Forced 
Labour Ordinance (No. 22 of 1933)—was enacted.! 

The only form of forced labour which was permitted following 
the enactment of the Forced Labour Ordinance—and even this did 
not apply to the Colony, comprising Lagos and the surrounding 
area—was compulsory porterage.? Resort to such forced labour 
was subject to regulations implementing the detailed conditions and 
safeguards prescribed by the Convention. 

The reports on the application of the Forced Labour Convention, 
1930, in Nigeria submitted to the International Labour Office 
indicated the rapid disappearance of compulsory porterage, and 
when the provisions permitting the exaction of this type of labour 
were finally repealed in 1956 *, the Government commented that 
they “ had in fact become a dead letter ” and that the repeal was 
“a formal step . . . taken to bring the labour legislation of the 
Federation of Nigeria into complete conformity with the require- 
ments of the Convention ”.* 

The Forced Labour Ordinance, 1933, in addition to dealing 
with forced labour falling within the Convention, also contained 
provisions relating to two forms of compulsory service excepted 
from its definition of “forced labour”, namely minor communal 
services and work exacted in cases of emergency. Provision was 
made for the issue of regulations with regard to exaction of these 
forms of labour. In a report on the application of the Convention 
in Nigeria submitted to the I.L.O. in 1934 it was stated : 

Although Articles 11 and 13 of the Convention did not apply to minor 
communal services, it is proposed in the regulations to be issued . . . governing 
the exaction of labour for these purposes, to embody the restrictions laid 
down in those Articles as to the class of persons who may be called upon to 
perform these services, the proportion of resident adult able-bodied males 
who may be required to work at any one time and the length of the work- 
ing day, and to define strictly the minor communal services and sanitary 
measures for which such labour may be exacted. 

In fact, regulations subsequently issued in respect of both minor 
communal services and work in cases of emergency imposed 

1 See Summary of Annual Reports under Article 408, International Labour 
Conference, 17th Session, Geneva, 1933 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1933), p. 446. 

* The ordinance also provided for the rendering of personal services to 
chiefs in certain circumstances, after regulations governing such services had 
come into force. The Government decided, however, not to make any 
regulations permitting the exaction of such services—see Summary of Annual 
Reports under Article 408, International Labour Conference, 18th Session, 
Geneva, 1934 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1934), pp. 202 and 204. 

3 Ordinance No. 3 of 1956, repealing sections 113-116 and 118 of the 
Labour Code Ordinance, 1945, which had re-enacted the corresponding 
provisions of the Forced Labour Ordinance, 1933. 

*See Summary of Reports on Ratified Conventions, Report III (Part I), 
International Labour Conference, 40th Session, Geneva, 1957 (Geneva, I.L.O., 
1957), p. 281. 
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conditions corresponding to certain of the provisions of the Con- 
vention. Similarly, when, following the United Kingdom’s loss 
of its tin supply from Malaya during the Second World War, labour 
was conscripted for the Nigerian tin mines under emergency 
legislation between 1942 and 1944, a number of safeguards pre- 
scribed by the Convention were inserted in the relevant regulations ?, 
and it was specifically provided that orders issued to regulate the 
conditions of service of conscripts should “as far as possible 
conform to Articles 11 to 18 inclusive of the [Forced Labour 
Convention] 

The standards embodied in the Forced Labour Convention, 
1930, would thus appear not only to have played a considerable 
part in shaping Nigerian law and practice in this field, but to have 
had an influence beyond the limits required for the bare application 
of the Convention. 


RECRUITMENT AND LONG-TERM CONTRACTS 


The Labour Ordinance, 1929, already regulated recruiting of 
Natives for work abroad. It provided, inter alia, that recruitment 
could be undertaken only by licensed agents and for countries 
approved by the Secretary of State, that written contracts should 
be concluded in the presence of a magistrate, that contracts should 
not exceed 13 months, and that on completion of their contract 
workers must be repatriated. Various duties were also placed on 
masters of ships with a view to preventing the transport of workers 
improperly recruited. 

However, a considerable illegal traffic in labour developed 
between the east of Nigeria and the Spanish island of Fernando Po, 
where the plantations came to depend on Nigerian workers as a 
result of a steady decline in the island’s indigenous population and 
the failure of earlier attempts to employ Spanish continentals, 
Moors, Liberians and even Chinese. 


1 See, for example, Regulations No. 3 of 1934 (regarding minor communal 
services), No. 23 of 1935 (regarding labour for preventing the spread of 
sleeping sickness in localities with a high incidence of the disease), and 
No. 56 of 1954 (regarding labour for preventing the spread of certain weeds 
on native lands, which were considered as endangering the well-being of 
certain communities in the Northern Province). 

2See Regulation No. 90 of 1942. 

3 Ibid., regulation 5 (2). 

* For more detailed indications as to the earlier history of Nigerian labour 
migration to Fernando Po and the other Spanish territories in the Gulf of 
Guinea, see the article on ‘“ Recruitment of Labour for Service in the Spanish 
Territories of the Gulf of Guinea”, in Department of Labour Quarterly Review 
(Lagos), Vol. VI, No. 25, Mar. 1949, p. 183; the Report by the Labour 
Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies on Labour Conditions in West 
Africa (London, H.M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 6277, 1941), p. 47; and the 
Annual Report of the Labour Inspectorate for 1941 (Lagos), paragraph 20. 
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Abuses in relation to this labour were threefold : in the manner 
of recruitment, in the transport of the workers, and in the conditions 
of employment. Thus, it has been stated that “some of the less 
sophisticated are decoyed away by native touts who deceive them 
as to the nature and conditions of work and the rates of pay ”}, 
and elsewhere reference was made to “ unscrupulous native ‘black- 
birders’ who earn a lucrative livelihood by kidnapping the ignorant 
peasants from the Ibo and Ibibio areas”.? These workers were 
generally brought to their destination by an illegal and dangerous 
canoe traffic. There they were without the protection of any 
regularly concluded written contract, with its provisions for 
medical inspection, repatriation and specification of wage rates and 
other conditions of employment, and it has been stated that they 
“ often work under conditions akin to slavery ”.® 

With a view to controlling this movement of labour and regular- 
ising the conditions under which the workers were employed, 
negotiations were entered into with the Spanish authorities, which 
resulted in the conclusion of a treaty in December 1942. The basis of 
this treaty was provided by two international labour Conventions °, 
the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936, and the 
Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 
1939, the first of which had been ratified by the United Kingdom 
and declared applicable to Nigeria in 1939, whereas the second was 
to be so ratified and made applicable to Nigeria only in 1943. The 
treaty followed the provisions of these Conventions closely, and this 
was also true of the treaty concluded with the authorities of French 
Equatorial Africa in 1949 concerning recruitment of labour for 
employment in the Gabon.® 

Statutory effect was given to the detailed provisions of the 
above-mentioned Conventions in 1945 on the enactment of the 
Labour Code Ordinance. Both instruments were specifically referred 
to in this ordinance, the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention, 1939, being reproduced practically word for 
word, and many of the provisions of the Recruiting of Indigenous 
Workers Convention, 1936, being likewise taken over literally. 


1 Cmd. 6277, op. cit., p. 47. 
2 Annual Report of the Department of Labour for 1943 (Lagos), p. 6. 
3 Department of Labour Quarterly Review, loc. cit. 


‘The treaty was published, after ratification, in Government Notice 
No. 665, Nigeria Gazette (Lagos), Vol. 30, No. 28, 17 June 1943. 

5 See the statement to this effect in the Annual Report of the Labour 
Inspectorate for 1941 (paragraph 20), at a time when the negotiations for the 
treaty were in progress. 

® Government Notice No. 1207, Nigeria Gazette, Vol. 36, No. 46, 8 Sep. 
1949. 
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The provisions of the Labour Code Ordinance concerning 
recruitment do not apply in cases governed by an agreement 
relating to the recruitment or engagement of Natives for employ- 
ment outside Nigeria concluded with another government. The 
implementation of the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Con- 
vention, 1936, as regards workers recruited for Spanish Guinea and 
the Gabon therefore continues to be based on the above-mentioned 
treaties as revised from time to time.! 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


International Conventions have exercised a persistent influence 
in the development of labour legislation for the protection of women, 
children and young persons in Nigeria. 

As early as 1912 the Employment of Women Proclamation of 
Northern Nigeria (No. 8 of 1912) implemented the Berne Convention 
of 1906 on the prohibition of night work of women in industrial 
employment.? Every provision of this Convention (including the 
various exclusions and exemptions) was incorporated in the 
proclamation, largely in identical terms. In 1929 the provisions of 
the proclamation were re-enacted in the Labour Ordinance, which 
applied to the whole of Nigeria and the British Cameroons. 

In April 1931 a circular dispatch was sent by the Colonial 
Office in the United Kingdom to Colonial Governments drawing 
attention to certain international labour Conventions and calling 
for action with a view to their implementation. The Conventions 
referred to in this dispatch included a number dealing with the 
employment of women in industry and the employment of children 
and young persons in industry and at sea.® 


1The volume of recruitment for Spanish Guinea continues to be con- 
siderable, whereas recruitment for the Gabon has practically come to an end ; 
see for example Department of Labour Quarterly Review, Vol. XVI, No. 62, 
Sep. 1958, p. 718. 

2 The other Convention adopted by the Berne Conference of 1906, respect- 
ing the prohibition of the use of white (yellow) phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of matches, was also implemented, in both Northern Nigeria (Ordin- 
ance No. 4 of 1910) and Southern Nigeria (Ordinance No. 2 of 1911). See now 
Criminal Code Ordinance, Laws of Nigeria (1948), Ch. 42, section 248. 

% The Conventions referred to were “ the Minimum Wage-Fixing Conven- 
tion ; the important group regulating the employment of women, young 
persons and children in industrial undertakings and the employment of 
young persons and children at sea ; the group of maritime Conventions con- 
cerning (a) indemnity for unemployment caused by the loss or foundering 
of a ship, (6) minimum age for young persons employed as trimmers and 
stokers, and (c) medical examination of young persons employed at sea ; 
and the Convention dealing with the protection against accidents of dock 
workers ”. See Colonial Office : Labour Supervision in the Colonial Empire 
1937-1943 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, Colonial No. 185), p. 24. 
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Legislative action on these matters soon followed. Ordinance 
No. 17 of 1932 amended the Labour Ordinance of 1929 with a view 
to implementing the Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919, the 
Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919, and the Night Work of 
Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1919.1 The effect of this 
legislation was as follows. As regards night work by women, the 
expression “industrial undertaking” was redefined by repro- 
ducing verbatim the definition in the relevant Convention, thus 
clarifying and amplifying the range of undertakings affected by the 
night work prohibition and also extending this prohibition to 
undertakings with not more than ten employees, which had been 
excluded from the earlier provisions in accordance with the Berne 
Convention of 1906, but could not be excluded under the 1919 
Convention. As regards the minimum age for admission to indus- 
trial employment, whereas the Labour Ordinance of 1929 had 
prohibited only the employment of persons under 16 years under- 
ground and on machine work, the 1932 amending legislation 
supplemented these provisions by fixing a minimum age of 14 years 
for employment in industrial undertakings generally ; it departed 
from the provisions of the relevant Convention only in excluding 
from the minimum-age provisions any industry “ of a kind which is 
customarily carried on by natives of Nigeria in their own homes 
provided that any machinery used is set and kept in motion by 
hand or foot power only”.? As regards night work by young 
persons in industry, which had not been regulated previously, 
effect was given to the relevant Convention. 

The following year effect was given to the Minimum Age (Sea) 
Convention, 1920, by Ordinance No. 12 of 1933, which again 
followed closely the wording of the Convention. 

In 1940 the provisions of two further maritime Conventions 
concerning young persons—the Minimum Age (Trimmers and 
Stokers) Convention, 1921, and the Medical Examination of 
Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921—were implemented as a 
result of the issue of an Order-in-Council * applying the Merchant 


1 It was stated in the Annual Report on the Social and Economic Progress 
of the People of Nigeria, 1932 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, Colonial 
Reports—Annual No. 1625), paragraph 274, that this ordinance applied 
“such of the provisions of {the above-mentioned Conventions] as are not 
already in force ”. 

? The fact that this exclusion constituted a divergence from the terms of 
the Convention was recognised in the Annual Report on the Social and 
Economic Progress of the People of Nigeria, 1932, op. cit., paragraph 275. 
One may, however, wonder to what extent the undertakings so excluded 
would not in practice be undertakings “ in which only members of the same 
family are employed ”, whose exclusion the Convention permits. 


3S.R. and O. 1940, No. 369, published in Nigeria as Public Notice No. 25 
of 1940. 
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Shipping (International Labour Conventions) Act, 1925, of the 
United Kingdom to ships registered in Nigeria. 

A further significant step in the application of I.L.O. standards 
was taken in 1945 on the enactment of the Labour Code Ordinance. 
This ordinance, while consolidating earlier labour legislation, also 
included a number of new provisions which, according to a govern- 
ment statement, implemented “the provisions of those inter- 
national labour Conventions to which the Nigerian Government 
had from time to time assented, but which had not been placed on 
the Nigerian Statute Book ”.+ 

As regards the employment of women and young persons, the 
following innovations made by the 1945 ordinance may be noted : 


(a) The provisions of the Underground Work (Women) Con- 
vention, 1934, were enacted verbatim. 


(b) The night work prohibition in respect of women workers 
was extended to agricultural undertakings, “ night ” being defined 
for this purpose as a period of nine consecutive hours (instead of 
11 consecutive hours in the case of industrial undertakings), co- 
incident with the provisions of the Night Work of Women (Agri- 
culture) Recommendation, 1921. 


(c) The provisions of the Maternity Protection Convention, 
1919, regarding maternity leave, breaks for nursing a child and 
protection against dismissal during maternity leave, were repro- 
duced almost word for word. However, Article 3 (c) of this Con- 
vention, requiring the payment of maintenance benefits during 
maternity leave out of public funds or under a system of insurance, 
as well as the provision of free medical attendance, was not imple- 
mented. The ordinance (as amended in 1946) requires the employer 
to pay to workers absent on maternity leave, provided they have 
been in his employment for the previous six months, 25 per cent. 
of the wages they would otherwise have earned. The maternity 
protection provisions in the Labour Code Ordinance apply not 
only to women employed in industrial and commercial under- 
takings but also to those employed in agriculture, in accordance 
with the Maternity Protection (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921.? 


(d) The ordinance laid down a minimum age of 12 years for all 
work not covered by the higher minima fixed for industrial and 
maritime employment, subject only to an exception in the case of 
employment of a child on approved light agricultural or domestic 


1 Annual Report on the Department of Labour and on the Resettlement of 
Ex-servicemen, 1945 (Lagos), paragraph 61. 

* It may be noted that the scope of the Maternity Protection Convention 
(Revised), 1952, extends to women employed in agricultural occupations. 
See Official Bulletin (Geneva, I.L.0.), Vol. XXXV, 1952, No. 2. 
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work by a member of his family. It thus implemented a correspond- 
ing provision in the Social Policy in Dependent Territories Re- 
commendation, 1944. 


(e) Substantial effect was given to the Apprenticeship Re- 
commendation, 1939, partly by specific provisions in the ordinance a 
and partly by empowering the Commissioner of Labour to issue ae 
appropriate regulations. It was observed in the Department of Vee 
Labour Quarterly Review that the ordinance “ improves the existing 
law of apprenticeship, which is now made to conform with the 1939 
recommendations of the International Labour Conference ”.1 

In 1950 the minimum age for both industrial and maritime 
employment was raised to 15 years by Ordinance No. 34 of 1950, 
thus bringing national legislation into line with the higher standards 
set by the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937, and 
the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936. In accordance 
with the former Convention, the age of workers in industrial 
undertakings in respect of whom registers had to be kept was also 
raised from 16 to 18 years. The Annual Report of the Department of 
Labour for 1950-51 (paragraph 188) indicated that these amend- 
ments had been made “ mostly in order to take account of inter- 
national labour Conventions ”. 


MARITIME EMPLOYMENT 


Reference has already been made to the measures taken to 
implement international labour Conventions dealing with the 
minimum age for admission to employment at sea, the minimum 
age of trimmers and stokers and the medical examination of young 
seafarers. 

It may further be noted that, with the application in 1940 to ships oes 
registered in Nigeria of the United Kingdom Merchant Shipping Fae 
(International Labour Conventions) Act, 1925, already referred to, 
effect was also given to the Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) 
Convention, 1920. 


WAGES 


In the field of wages, influence appears to have been exercised 
by international labour standards on Nigerian legislation and a 
practice as regards minimum wages, labour clauses in public . a 
contracts, and the protection of wages. i 

In 1931 consideration was given in the Colonial Office to the 
implementation in the colonies of the Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery Convention, 1928, which the United Kingdom had 


1 Vol. IV, No. 13, Mar. 1946, p. 6. 
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ratified in 1929. Many Colonial Governors expressed the view that 
the full application of the Convention in their territories would be 
impracticable owing to the primitive character of much employment, 
the virtual non-existence of workers’ organisations and the un- 
desirability of imposing an additional burden on governments and 
employers during a period of intense financial depression. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies nevertheless considered it 
desirable that Colonial Governments should take power to inter- 
vene in any cases where illiterate labour was being exploited by 
payment of unduly low wages, and in a dispatch of 30 March 1932 
asked for the introduction of simple legislation giving power to fix 
a minimum wage for any occupation in which wages were un- 
reasonably low and to make rules for the appointment of advisory 
boards to make recommendations in this connection. Following 
this dispatch provisions were inserted in Ordinance No. 17 of 1932 
to apply “in some measure to Nigeria, the provisions of [the Mini- 
mum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928] by giving the 
Governor-in-Council power to fix minimum wages for labourers and 
others in areas and occupations in which wages may be unreason- 
ably low ”.? 

No minimum wages were, however, fixed until 1944, following 
the enactment of more comprehensive legislation the previous year.* 

The Social Policy in Dependent Territories Recommendation, 
1944, provided, in article 36 of its Annex, for the application of 
labour clauses regarding wages and other conditions of work to the 
execution of public works. In June 1945 the Colonial Office sent a 
circular letter to Colonial Governments forwarding model fair-wages 
rules in connection with public contracts. The Nigerian Government 
referred these rules to the Standing Advisory Committee on Labour 
and Welfare Policy in Lagos. In May 1946 the Railway Workers’ 
Union of Nigeria took up with the management of the Nigerian 
Railway the question of “ deplacement of labour by contracts ”, 
and suggested the adoption of article 36 of the 1944 Recommenda- 
tion. The Union was informed that “the Government was con- 
templating the inclusion in all contracts of a fair-wages clause which 
would afford labour employed by contractors the maximum benefit 
from the agreements reached at the International Labour Con- 


1 See Labour Supervision in the Colonial Empire, 1937-1943, op. cit., p. 12. 

2 Annual Report on the Social and Economic Progress of the People of 
Nigeria, 1932, op. cit., paragraph 276. 

3 See now the Wages Boards Ordinance, No. 5 of 1957. 

4See Annual Report on the Department of Labour and on the Resettlement 
of Ex-servicemen, 1946, paragraph 37. The Committee, which had been estab- 
lished in 1943, consisted of the Commissioner of Labour as Chairman, the 
Director of Medical Services, the Deputy Director of Public Works, one 
employer and one worker. 
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ference”. In August 1946 the Government issued a circular 
(No. 57/1946) supplemented by a circular issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Labour (No. 29/1946), providing for the insertion of a fair- 
wages clause in all contracts entered into by or with assistance from 
the Government.? On the basis of the arrangements provided for 
in these circulars, Nigeria was subsequently able to accept without 
modification the Labour Clauses (Public Contracts) Convention, 
1949. 

As regards the protection of wages, the Labour Code (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance of 1950, which—as has been mentioned earlier 
—was largely inspired by international labour Conventions, gave 
effect to a number of provisions of the Social Policy (Non-Metro- 
politan Territories) Convention, 1947, and the Protection of Wages 
Convention, 1949, regarding the prohibition of payment of wages in 
taverns and stores, the regulation of advances of wages, and the 
periodicity of wage payments. 


SAFETY 


In the Colonial Office circular dispatch of 4 April 1931 regarding 
implementation of international labour Conventions* specific 
reference was made to the Protection against Accidents (Dockers) 
Convention, 1929, which was revised in 1932. 

With a view to giving effect to the revised Convention of 1932, 
the Colonial Office subsequently sent to Colonial Governments the 
United Kingdom Docks Regulations for guidance in the drafting 
of their own legislation. In Nigeria these steps led to the adoption 
of the Docks Ordinance, No. 18 of 1937, followed by the issue of the 
Docks (Safety of Labourers) Regulations, No. 35 of 1940. The 
relevant provisions are now contained in the Factories Ordinance, 
No. 33 of 1955, and the Docks (Safety of Labour) Regulations, 
L.N. 42 of 1958, which have extended the scope of the earlier 
legislation. 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The first general workmen’s compensation legislation was 
enacted in Nigeria in 1941. However, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Ordinance of that year fell short in many respects of the stan- 
dards laid down in the relevant I.L.0. Conventions. Consequently, 
when early in 1950 the United Kingdom Government made a 


a Department of Labour Quarterly Review, Vol. IV, No. 14, June 1946, 
pp. 12-13. 

2 See Annual Report on the Department of Labour and on the Resettlement 
of Ex-servicemen, 1946, paragraphs 38-43, and Department of Labour Quarterly 
Review, Vol. IV, No. 15, Sep. 1946, p. 27. 

3 See p. 34 above. 
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declaration regarding the application of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Accidents) Convention, 1925}, it was stated that Articles 2, 
5, 6, 7, 9, 10 and 11—that is, all the substantive Articles of the 
Convention—would be excluded. 

Subsequent amending legislation has established a considerably 
greater degree of conformity between national and international 
standards. The most significant changes, in this respect, were made 
by the Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Ordinance, 1950. 
This extended workmen’s compensation coverage, which had 
previously applied to only a number of specified employments, to 
employed persons generally, in accordance with Article 2 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents) Convention, 1925, reduced 
the minimum period of compensatable incapacity from one week 
to five days (Article 6), provided for payment of additional com- 
pensation in cases of incapacity necessitating the constant attend- 
ance of another person (Article 7), and made employers liable—up 
to specified amounts—for the cost of medical, surgical and hospital 
treatment, skilled nursing service and medicines, and of the supply, 
maintenance, repair and renewal of non-articulated artificial limbs 
and apparatus (Articles 9 and 10). As a result of these changes the 
Convention appears now to be substantially applied *, the main 
outstanding divergence being the payment of lump sums, instead 
of periodical payments, in all cases of permanent incapacity or 
death, whereas under the Convention (Article 5) such lump-sum 
payments may be made only if the competent authority is satisfied 
that the money will be properly utilised. 

The amending ordinance of 1950 also gave power by order to 
extend the workmen’s compensation provisions to occupational 
diseases. Such an order has since been drafted and is awaiting 
enactment. It is stated to cover all the diseases listed in the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Convention (Revised), 
1934.8 


LABOUR INSPECTION 


The Labour Code (Amendment) Ordinance, 1950, enlarged the 
powers of labour inspectors in line with the Labour Inspectorates 


1 This was one of the Conventions set out in the schedule to the Labour 
Standards (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947, under which the 
declaration was made. 

2 This was the conclusion reached by the Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and Recommendations in 1957. See the chart 
referred to on p. 29 above. 


3 See Summary of Reports on Ratified Conventions, Report III (Part I), 
op. cit., p. 292. 
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(Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947, and the provisions 
of this Convention appear also to have been taken into account in 
defining the powers of inspectors under the Factories Ordinance, 
1955. The Government has since stated that it is proposed to give 
inspectors under the Labour Code Ordinance a general power to 
take samples (already enjoyed by inspectors under the Factories 
Ordinance), as required by this Convention. The more detailed 
provisions of the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947, have 
recently been accepted by Nigeria. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this article attention has been concentrated on the cases in 
which some direct influence of international labour Conventions and 
Recommendations on Nigerian law and practice is discernible. 
No attempt has been made to present a comprehensive exposition 
of Nigerian labour legislation, or to draw up a balance-sheet in 
terms of its conformity with international labour standards gener- 
ally. For these reasons, reference has not been made to a number 
of important fields in which national law and practice, though 
corresponding wholly or substantially to I.L.O. standards, have 
developed independently of the latter—for example freedom of 
association, employment services, and the abolition of penal 
sanctions for breaches of contracts of employment. 

The brief indications which have been given above do, however, 
show that I.L.O. standards have made a substantial contribution 
to the content of Nigerian labour law. Of course not all legislative 
changes are of equal practical significance ; it may therefore be of 
interest to consider to what extent implementation of Conventions 
or Recommendations has had repercussions on actual conditions, 
and how far economic factors have militated in favour of particular 
developments. 

The application of the Forced Labour Convention, 1930, to 
Nigeria, for example, resulted in the adoption of legislation specifi- 
cally designed to implement its provisions. It cannot be concluded, 
however, that the suppression of certain forms of forced labour 
which still existed when this Convention was declared applicable 
to Nigeria was simply the result of this decision. The economic 
crisis of the early thirties evidently had a bearing on this problem, 
since, on the one hand, it slowed down labour-employing develop- 
ment and, on the other, led greater numbers to seek wage-earning 
employment to augment shrinking incomes. Growing familiarity 
with wage-employment would also tend to lead to an increase in the 
supply of voluntary labour. However, the obligations arising from 
the Convention appear constantly to have been borne in mind by 
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the territorial administration in determining policy, and, as has 
been seen, this led to the application of certain of the conditions 
and safeguards laid down in the Convention even to forms of com- 
pulsory labour falling outside its scope. Moreover, the legislation 
adopted as a consequence of the application of the Forced Labour 
Convention, 1930, to Nigeria clearly embodies substantial guaran- 
tees for the future. 

The Conventions on recruiting and contracts of employment of 
indigenous workers appear to have provided a ready solution to 
the particular problem of Nigerian labour migration to Spanish 
Guinea, and subsequently likewise to have served for regulating 
the migration of workers to the Gabon. 

As regards the regulation of the employment of women and 
children, I.L.O. standards have left a very deep impression on 
Nigerian law. Given the stage of industrial development when the 
legislation in question was originally adopted, the immediate reper- 
cussions of these standards may have been limited, but now, 
against a background of industrial expansion and a growing demand 
for manpower, they are of increasing importance. There were 
obvious advantages in being able to deal with the problems of 
female and child labour before these had ever acquired significant 
proportions, thus avoiding the risk of widespread abuses such as had 
occurred in many European countries in the nineteenth century. 

In other fields, again, international labour standards have pro- 
vided a touchstone or model for national action. Over a consider- 
able period of time a conscious effort appears to have been made 
to fashion national legislation in keeping with these standards. In 
many cases this has involved the enactment of entirely new provi- 
sions rather than the adaptation on points of detail of existing 
laws. The thought is perhaps not misplaced that the clear, basic 
standards embodied in many I.L.O. instruments have particular 
utility as source material for the labour laws of countries in the 
course of industrialisation. 

The part played by the United Kingdom Government in the 
development of colonial labour legislation, particularly during 
earlier years, should not be overlooked. Thus, the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act, 1940, made the payment of grants subject 
to conditions regarding trade union rights, wage rates and the 
minimum age of employment. From 1937 onwards, emphasis was 
placed on the creation in the colonial territories of separate labour 
departments for the purpose of inspection and supervision of condi- 
tions of employment (leading in Nigeria to the creation of a Labour 
Inspectorate in 1939 and of a Labour Department in 1942). In 1938 
the post of Labour Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
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was created and a Social Services Department, dealing among other 
things with labour matters, was established." 

In guiding Colonial Governments, the United Kingdom Colonial 
Office repeatedly stressed the importance which it attached to the 
implementation of I.L.O. standards. Reference has been made in 
the course of this article to some of the dispatches sent in this 
connection in the early thirties. Others clearly followed, for in 1951 
the Colonial Office stated that many of the numerous dispatches 
on labour matters sent to the Colonies in the previous decade had 
been associated with I.L.O. Conventions or Recommendations 
ratified or adopted by the United Kingdom.? 

Indications are also not lacking from within Nigeria itself of a 
concern for the continuing adaptation of national law and practice 
to international standards. For example in 1956, when considering 
the report of the Nigerian observer delegation to the previous 
year’s session of the International Labour Conference, the Federal 
House of Representatives adopted a resolution in which it “ endorses 
the policy of the Government of the Federation in adhering so far 
as local conditions permit to those standards of labour and working 
conditions which have gained international acceptance through the 
work of the International Labour Organisation”.* In 1955 a 
Federal Labour Advisory Council was set up, one of whose functions 
is to advise on the application of international labour Conventions. 
This Council has recently undertaken a detailed revision, section 
by section, of the Labour Code Ordinance “in order to bring its 
provisions . . . into line with the best international standards 
as outlined in I.L.O. Conventions, and to clarify certain sections 
as they apply in the ever-changing industrial scene ”.* 

There is therefore good reason to share the belief of the speaker 
quoted in the opening paragraphs of this article, that the Govern- 
ments of the Federation will continue to give practical support to 
the ideals and aspirations of the International Labour Organisation. 


a For a fuller account of these developments see Labour Supervision in 
the Colonial Empire, 1937-1943, op. cit., and Labour in the United Kingdom 
Dependencies (London, Central Office of Information, 1956), RFP 3317. 


2See Labour Administration in the Colonial Territories, 1944-1950 
(London, H.M. Stationery Office, Colonial No. 275), paragraph 9. 


3 See Annual Report of the Department of Labour, 1955-56, paragraph 189. 
* See Annual Report of the Department of Labour, 1956-57, paragraph 98. 
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The Comparison of Industrial 
and Agricultural Earnings 


by 
Herbert KOTTER 


Research Association for Agricultural Policy 
and Rural Sociology, Bonn 


A report submitted to the 44th Session of the International Labour 
Conference held in June 1960 drew attention to the large gap between 
the standards of living of industrial and agricultural workers in many 
countries and to the social and economic problems which result from 
it, Objective comparison of wage and income levels in the two sectors 
is in certain cases a valuable element in schemes of agricultural and 
rural development designed to remedy this state of affairs. 

Basing himself on his experience with a recent survey in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Mr. Kotter attempts to lay down 
guiding principles that would be widely applicable to such comparisons 
and to define clearly their limitations and difficulties. 


O comparison can be perfect. In an industrial economy and 

society, however, in which there is, in theory at least, free 
movement of manpower, it is only natural that comparisons should 
be made between earnings in different occupations and branches 
of activity. Steady equalisation of opportunity is a characteristic 
of industrial society ; yet it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the tendency detected by contemporary sociologists for industrial 
development to produce a-middle-class society means that all 
differences will be done away with. When the proportion of 
industrial workers reaches a certain point, their way of life is bound 
to have a decisive effect on society at large. The mass of the popula- 
tion begins to base its aspirations on the situation of industrial 
employees, and this generalised criterion of what constitutes a 
desirable standard of living, and in particular an attainable income, 


11.L.0. : Contribution of the I.L.O. to the Raising of Incomes and Living 
Conditions in Rural Communities, with Particular Reference to Countries in 
Process of Development, Report VI, International Labour Conference, 44th 
Session, 1960 (Geneva, 1959). 
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displaces old class and regional standards, such as the concept of 
an appropriate “class diet” that was once widely accepted in 
rural society. 

In theory, of course, any comparison is feasible. It would be 
perfectly possible to compare the income of a seasonal farm labourer 
with that of a highly skilled industrial worker in regular employ- 
ment. But this would amount to a mere statement of facts, and 
few, if any, practical conclusions could be drawn from the exercise. 
If the results of comparison are to have any significance at all, 
there must be some affinity between the groups concerned, which 
must therefore be chosen in accordance with the aim in view. 

Before this fundamental question of principle is discussed more 
thoroughly, however, a word must be said about the elements of 
comparison. Most frequently only income is taken into considera- 
tion, though occasionally hours of work and the situation of the 
different groups with regard to social security (degree of protection 
against sickness, old age, unemployment, etc.) are also included. 
Ideally, such immaterial factors as particular ways of life, privileges 
and social prestige should be covered as well. Bellerby attaches 
particular importance to them and notes that certain imponderables 
such as work satisfaction, responsibility or prestige, which he 
lumps under the general heading of “ psychic attractions ”, can 
reconcile workers to a relatively lower income.! Conversely, 
a higher income does not always make up for the lack of such 
“ psychic attractions ”. 

Whatever objections there may be to basing comparison on 
income alone, the fact remains that it is the main element considered 
in most studies. Quantitative evaluation of income is, after all, 
relatively simple, whereas for other factors it is complicated, if not 
impossible. Even so, there are many pitfalls to be avoided and the 
method to be followed has to be established with great care. 


COMPARABILITY AND THE CHOICE OF GROUPS FOR COMPARISON 


The first thing to be considered is the aim of the comparison. 
Where the primary concern is to assemble facts, far greater latitude 
is possible in selecting the groups to be compared. As we have 
said, in theory any group can be compared with another. However, 
if the intention is to support demands or to justify economic or 
social measures, great care is required. A case in point is provided 
by the Agricultural Act of the Federal Republic of Germany, 


1 J. R. BELLERBY: Agriculture and Industry Relative Income (London, 
Macmillan, 1956). 
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section 4 of which requires the Government’s annual report on 
agriculture to state to what extent earnings of both family and 
hired agricultural workers have measured up to those of “ com- 
parable wage and occupational groups”, although no precise 
definition is given of these groups. 


The selection of comparable groups is clearly of the first import- 
ance and vitally affects the evaluation of any disparity between 
their wages ; failing this, no realistic conclusions can be drawn. 

Thus the selection of groups, and hence the validity of the 
comparison, depends on certain general conditions, namely— 


(1) the groups must have clear limits ; 
(2) they must be reasonably homogeneous in character and 


any internal variations according to qualifications or training must 
be clearly distinguishable ; and 


(3) the criteria for comparison must be accurately definable. 


There are two main alternative methods which may be followed 
in comparing the conditions of agricultural and industrial workers— 
by job evaluation, or according to the notion of equality of career 
and income opportunity. 

In line with the principle that equal pay may be demanded 
for equal work, job evaluation would be a possible standard on 
which to base investigation. The difficulty would then arise, 
however, of assessing the physical effort involved in a job, its 
psychological demands, the training required and other complex 
factors. Even if it were possible to establish a reasonably accurate 
scale of evaluation, a further problem would remain, namely that 
such criteria do not necessarily stand in any clear relationship to 
productivity in the sense of the creation of economic wealth. Work 
involving similar physical and mental effort is not always equally 
valued economically or socially. Surplus manpower, disharmony 
between the productive factors of land, labour and capital, insuffi- 
cient rationalisation, overproduction—any of these can result in 
disparity of earnings although the work involved may require the 
same effort both in quality and in quantity. This is something that 
can only be altered by changing the basic structure. Without 
going into the age-old question of whether or not agricultural 
labour is underrated it may be said that structural deficiencies 
must be borne in mind in analysing any comparative income study. 

Comparison between the situation of industrial workers and of 
workers in any other branch of activity is further complicated where 
industrial production methods and the attitudes typical of an 


1See “ Agricultural Policy in the Federal Republic of Germany ”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LXXVII, No. 2, Feb. 1958, p. 160. 
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industrial society have not yet become generalised. Above all, for 
comparison to be significant there must be at least a minimum of 
occupational mobility, or in other words the possibility for a worker 
to transfer from one branch of the economy to another must not 
be totally excluded. The less advanced a society or a country, the 
less realistic it is to study agriculture and industry with a view to 
equalising conditions in the two sectors ; for it would be mean- 
ingless to compare the income of a seasonal agricultural worker 
with no opportunity of going into industry with that of a steel- 
worker, and to use the results to back up a claim for assimilation. 

The second possible method of comparison—that based on the 
notion of equal career and income opportunity—assumes that it is 
normal human behaviour both for individuals and for groups, 
whether at the level of the family, the economic sector or the 
occupation, to wish to maintain their relative position in the social 
pyramid. Once a certain degree of basic security is ensured, con- 
tentment with one’s situation in life depends less on absolute values 
than on one’s relative income compared with that of others around 
one. Comparison between incomes in agriculture and industry 
gain in point where industrial development is more general, with 
more immediate contact between the two groups and greater mo- 
bility. Where the industrial population in rural districts is high, as 
it is in the Federal Republic of Germany, and the industrialisation 
of the countryside is steadily advancing, the agricultural worker 
will himself be led to compare his situation with that of his neigh- 
bours in other occupations. The vital point is that in a highly 
industrialised contemporary economy an agricultural worker can 
in theory take a non-agricultural job without in most cases even 
having to move his home. 

Although there is no theoretical objection to comparing the 
general level of earnings in agriculture and industry, it has fre- 
quently been observed that an agricultural workers’ subjective 
comparison of incomes is not based on the wages of, say, miners 
or textile workers in general. He takes the concrete example of 
the neighbours he sees every day. Even if he does not actually 
change his job, the opportunity for continual comparison is a 
permanent irritant which cannot but affect his conception of an 
attainable income. 

The general conclusion is that the choice of an appropriate 
reference group must take account of the degree of social and 
economic development. In other words, for a valid comparison 
between industry and agriculture, the make-up of the industrial 
reference group must vary according to circumstances. 

It is only natural for people to overestimate rather than under- 
estimate the income of others. By means of methodical investiga- 
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tion, this subjective view can be reduced to its proper proportions. 
Irrespective of any political conclusions which may subsequently 
be drawn, the basis for impartial analysis is established. 


A Pitot SURVEY 


The example chosen to illustrate the method of comparison is 
an actual survey carried out in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
in which the economic and social position of employees in mixed 
agricultural and industrial communities was examined. The aim 
was not actually to compare respective incomes of agricultural and 
industrial wage earners but to determine a basic “ comparable 
wage ” for all persons engaged in agriculture, as provided for in 
the Agricultural Act. For the purposes of this article, however, 
it is more important to consider the method followed and the 
obstacles encountered than to assess the results obtained, and the 
broad lines of the survey may be taken as a model for a comparison 
between wage earners only. 

Economic and social development has largely broken down the 
relative isolation of agriculture as a whole. In Germany and 
elsewhere the mass of agricultural workers live in close contact 
with industrial workers. After what has already been said regarding 
the relative character of any comparison of income, it is not to be 
wondered at if the desires and interests of agricultural workers are 
largely determined by the social and economic situation of their 
close neighbours, whose status is in principle attainable to them 
also. An immediate comparison of this sort counts for much more 
than do absolute income levels in deciding whether a person will be 
satisfied with his situation or not. The most suitable method 
seems therefore to consist of taking a random sample of industrial 
workers whose living, rather than working, conditions are com- 
parable to those of agricultural workers. This we may call the 
“community method ”. 


Selection of Survey Areas 


Since most agricultural workers do, in fact, live in rural dis- 
tricts, the most obvious group for comparison consists of the non- 
agricultural workers also living in rural districts, whether they 
work locally or commute. These workers have certain characteristic 
features which in some ways bring their situation into line with 
that of agricultural workers. And although admittedly an industrial 
worker in a rural district will probably enjoy a lower cost of 
living than his counterpart in a town, he is also subject to certain 
particular disadvantages such as having to travel to and from work. 
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Now the concept of a rural district is not an entirely clear- 
cut one. The German Statistical Office refers to districts having 
up to 2,000 inhabitants as rural districts in the narrower sense 
and to those with up to 5,000 as rural districts in the wider sense, 
but the definitions of “ rural” and “ urban ” districts must neces- 
sarily vary considerably from one country to another. Neither is 
the proportion of agricultural to non-agricultural population in a 
given rural district related in any clear way to the size of the 
district. The “community method ” requires those districts to be 
studied in which there can actually be a comparison between agri- 
cultural and industrial earnings, which means that only districts 
in which there is a particular percentage relationship should be 
taken into consideration. Purely agricultural and purely industrial 
districts are automatically excluded, and strictly speaking the 
percentage relationship between agricultural and industrial work- 
ers should be laid down in advance. 

For the German survey 360 districts were selected at random 
from among the total of over 10,000 in which the proportion of 
agricultural to total population lies between 30 and 70 per cent. 
and the proportion of wage earners to total working population lies 
between 30 and 70 per cent. also. 

This method is open to certain objections when it is used for 
comparing incomes in agriculture and industry. For instance, 
some of the larger farms, i.e. precisely those that employ wage 
earners, may lie in close proximity to towns or near industrial 
conurbations. Such districts are excluded on the percentage con- 
dition, and the community principle is not upheld. There is no 
industrial opposite number for the agricultural workers living in 
these districts, and with the possibility of a higher average wage for 
industrial workers living in towns the comparable wage might be 
too low. This difficulty may be overcome, however, provided the 
necessary statistical information is available. The first thing is to 
establish the distribution of agricultural workers according to size 
of district. The percentage distribution of the sample of industrial 
workers must then correspond to this proportion. In other words, 
if, say, 3 per cent. of agricultural workers live in the vicinity of 
major urban districts, then the sample of industrial workers must 
also include 3 per cent. living in such districts. This process is 
shortly to be tried out in a new survey in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


Extent of Coverage and Selection of Addresses 
Coverage depends on the size of the area under consideration 


and the desired degree of accuracy. To put it broadly, the more 
subcategories there are to be analysed—according to such stan- 
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dards as region and qualifications—the greater the coverage has 
to be. Before analysis of data can be discussed, however, two 
further phases of the selection process must be dealt with. The first 
consists of random selection of the districts to be considered. The 
second involves the decision how many persons are to be inter- 
viewed in each district, and who, according to the national distribu- 
tion of the occupational groups concerned. Finding out addresses 
will depend on the documentation available, but as a rule a register 
of employed persons at the local level is essential. The German 
survey used the wage-tax card index, as kept by every district 
council. Every person registered as a gainfully occupied employee 
in a given district is issued with a wage-tax card. A record is kept 
of all cards issued, which thus constitutes a complete register of 
employed persons. The addresses of persons to be questioned can be 
selected from such a register, again purely at random. This two- 
stage system briefly outlined here provides the representative 
coverage demanded. The resulting selection reflects the actual 
‘2 distribution of employees in the districts under consideration, as 
fi demonstrated by the following two tables relating to the German 
survey. 


ih TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS IN THE DISTRICTS 


Ps CONSIDERED, BETWEEN AGRICULTURE AND OTHER OCCUPATIONS 
si (As a percentage of all employed persons) 

3 Schleswig- | Lower | N. Rhine- | Rhineland | avaria | Federal 
a sad Holstein | Saxony | Westphalia esse | Palatinate =— avaria | Republic 
* Agriculture | 28.0 15.0 Vid 7.0 3.8 2.0 8.4 8.9 


Other occu- 
pations . 72.0 85.0 92.3 93.0 96.2 98.0 91.6 91.1 


Total .| 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Source : H. KOrrer, K. Daum and B. van Deenen : “ Die wirtschaftliche und soziale Lage von Arbeitnehmern 
in agrarisch-industriellen Mischgemeinden der Bundesrepublik 1957”, in Berichte tiber Landwirtschaft, Vol. 1 
(Hamburg, 1958). 


i Table I illustrates the regional differences in the structure of 
West German agriculture. In the northern Linder the proportion 
7 of agricultural workers is far above the average, since there is a 
Bis greater number of farms employing wage earners. 

~ Table II gives a clearer insight into methods. It shows that 
"4 non-agricultural employees resident in rural districts are occupied 
; in practically all branches of the economy, although according to a 
& pattern that varies quite considerably from one Land to another. 
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The actual figures need not be examined in detail here, but it is 
most important for the methods involved to note that the occu- 
pational distribution of industrial workers throughout the Federal 
Republic varies considerably from one district to another. In other 
words, rural distribution does not correspond to the national mean. 
Following the rule of equal career and earning opportunity, the 
average income for rural districts is the correct reference figure. 
Comparison with all workers or with particular occupational groups 
(e.g. miners or steelworkers) would give the wrong emphasis. 


Elements of Comparison 


The selection of comparable groups has been discussed at such 
length because it is clearly of vital importance in ensuring a valid 
argument. On the practical side, it must further be decided what 
details need to be covered. The essential points are— 


(a) income or wages ; 
(6) hours of work ; 

(c) sex; 

(d) skill category ; 

(e) particular hardships. 


It is also useful, though not absolutely essential, to have details 
of conditions of work and training. 

Opinions vary as to the best way of considering and evaluating 
income. In principle it is possible to compare hourly, weekly or 
monthly wages or the whole year’s income. For technical reasons, 
however, it is distinctly preferable to take the gross income. The 
literature known to the present author generally takes the hourly 
wage, but this is open to several objections, since it is of limited 
value as an indication of actual income. A high hourly wage does 
not necessarily mean a high total income ; for example, branches 
of activity with high seasonal unemployment pay high hourly 
wages. Moreover, there are particular differences between the 
systems of remuneration in agriculture and industry ; in addition 
to the hourly rates there are daily or monthly rates or special 
negotiated rates, which are difficult to convert. Further complica- 
tions arise with the conversion of payment in kind and additional 
social security contributions paid by the employer. 

Gross annual income is thus the most acceptable basis for 
comparison. This consists normally of the gross cash wage (includ- 
ing the employee’s social security contributions) and payment in 
kind. Wage supplements often take the form of fringe benefits 
provided by the undertaking, and unemployment and sickness 
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benefits are also reckoned in the gross annual income, which thus 
gives a truer picture than the hourly wage. 

Table III gives a breakdown of gross annual income as ascer- 
tained in the German survey. 


TABLE III. BREAKDOWN OF GROSS ANNUAL INCOME OF EMPLOYED 
PERSONS IN THE DISTRICTS CONSIDERED 
(Mean percentage of gross annual income from 1 April 1956 to 31 March 1957) 


Men Women 


Element of income 
Other Other 


Agriculture pati Agriculture pations 


Wages in cash. . 75.8 93.7 65.9 91.2 
Wages in kind! . 21.1 0.9 26.6 3.9 


Additional social 
benefits! ... 2.3 2.1 29 2.5 


Unemployment or 
sickness benefit 0.8 3.3 4.6 2.4 


Foetal 5. 100 100 100 100 


Source ; See table I. 
1 See explanations in the text. 


Evaluation of Wages in Kind 


It will be noted immediately from table III that agricultural 
workers receive over one-fifth of their earnings in kind, whereas 
for industrial workers the proportion is of practically no importance. 
It must therefore be decided how payment in kind should pro- 
perly be evaluated for the purposes of comparison. In the German 
survey this was done for both agricultural and other workers in 
accordance with rules laid down by the Federal Statistical Office 
for the analysis of the agricultural wage structure. These are too 
complex to be detailed here, and in any case certain conventional 
standards have to be adopted. Nevertheless, some general rules 
can be established. Payment in kind can be in various forms, 
which the rules must take into account. The main forms are— 


(a) free board and lodging for workers living in the employers’ 
home; 


(b) supply of produce ; 
(c) care of employees’ animals by the farm ; 
(d) allotment of land. 
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The cost-of-living index for food and housing relating to an 
average consumer group may serve for evaluation of board and 
lodging, with part board calculated accordingly. Where lodging 
only is provided, local rents may be applied, in relation to the size 
and the quality of accommodation. 

Produce supplied must be subdivided into items requiring 
transformation before final consumption (e.g. wheat grain) and 
those ready for use (e.g. butter). As a general rule the cost of 
production should apply in the first case and the consumer price 
in the second. In the German survey the consumer price was 
calculated at a figure 10 per cent. below the national average 
retail price. This was on the assumption that retail prices may be 
expected to lie somewhat below the national average and that 
produce supplied is not always of top quality. For production 
prices, the national average is indicated. 

Where the farm cares for employees’ animals, the proceeds are 
added to wages (e.g. the wholesale price for pigs or the dairy 
purchasing price for milk calculated on an average yearly yield per 
cow). Any payments made by the employee, for instance for the 
purchase of calves or pigs, are then deducted. 

In the case of allotted land, a distinction should be made 
between land wholly or partly cultivated by the farm and land 
cultivated by the employee. In the former case the additional 
wage is calculated as the proceeds per hectare less any expenditure 
by the employee (e.g. time, seed, fertiliser). In the latter case a 
rent is fixed in accordance with the local conditions. 

The composition of wages paid in kind can vary so widely that 
very few binding rules can be laid down with regard to evaluation. 
One other problem should be mentioned, however. In order to 
obtain a lower tax rating the employed person may be tempted to 
under-assess his income ; this tendency may, however, be counter- 
balanced by the fact that, since most social security schemes base 
contributions on wages, a lower assessment will lead to a lower 
pension later on. 


Other Sources of Income 


The additional social benefits shown in table III include— 


(a) prescribed or voluntary payments in addition to statutory 
sickness and accident insurance contributions, including additional 
contributions to sick pay, and pension fund payments to which the 
employee is entitled by law ; 

(6) prescribed and voluntary children’s benefits, excluding 
payments made under the Act respecting children’s benefits dated 
13 November 1954; 
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(c) other prescribed and voluntary benefits, such as wives’ 
allowances, household allowances, marriage allowances, if these 
are not otherwise included in the normal wage ; 


(d) prescribed and voluntary bonuses, such as additional 
month’s pay, end-of-year premiums, Christmas box and profit- 
sharing schemes ; 


(e) meals (allowances and subsidies, free food and drink, if 
not otherwise included in the normal wage) ; 


(f) clothing (occupational clothing, clothing and footwear 
allowance, laundry and mending allowance, but no protective 
equipment such as welders’ goggles) ; 


(g) family premiums, such as contributions to wedding pre- 
sents and for family celebrations, jubilees and funerals, but not 
collections by union members or payments from union funds ; 


(hk) miscellaneous payments, such as celebration premiums 
or presentations on an anniversary of the firm, long-service awards 
and Labour Day bonuses. 


These additional social benefits are lower, in West German 
industry at any rate, than is generally assumed. The level ranges 
between 1.3 and 3.3 per cent. of total remuneration, and similar 
figures, surprisingly enough, apply in agriculture. It is of funda- 
mental significance that a number of employer benefits, some of 
them traditional, are nowadays to be treated as distinct from wages 
and regarded as additional social benefits. 

Wages are frequently augmented by supplementary agricultural 
work, but exact evaluation of the additional income is exceedingly 
difficult. Since surveys are carried out at the level of the individual 
employee and this supplementary work is most often performed 
by families, it is practically impossible in most cases to separate 
one man’s share of the earnings. The figure was quite justifiably 
not included in analysis of the survey since it was found to be 
approximately the same for both agricultural and industrial 
workers ; should these levels differ, however, this additional 
income must also be ascertained. 


Ascertaining Hours of Work 


After what has been said against using the hourly wage as a 
basis for comparison it might seem paradoxical to insist on as- 
certaining hours of work. Even though there is no need to deter- 
mine the hourly wage by conversion, and although one man’s hour 
is not the same as another’s, it is essential in considering the whole 
situation to know whether a given income was earned through 
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“normal” hours of work or with overtime. Contractual hours 
cannot serve as a proper basis for comparison, for they have 
seldom been found to tally with hours worked. Moreover, com- 
parison of actual hours provides valuable information on the general 
social and economic situation over and above that supplied by 
comparative wage levels. 


Sex and Skill Categories 


The degree of detail required for other elements depends on 
whether the aim is to make an over-all income comparison or to 
compare specific groups of agricultural workers with corresponding 
groups of industrial workers. Obviously, men and women must be 
considered separately. It is, however, no less important to dis- 
tinguish between skill categories, and the following divisions were 
used in the German survey : 


Category 1: Skilled workers and craftsmen performing parti- 
cularly difficult, responsible or complex operations. 


Category 2: Trained and semi-skilled workers performing 
repetitive, less difficult and responsible operations. 


Category 3: Workers performing simple or auxiliary tasks 


requiring no vocational training. 


Particular Hardships 


Comparative income studies frequently overlook the fact that 
industrial workers living in rural districts are often subject to the 
particular hardship of having to spend time and money in order 
to get to and from their work. Seventy-one per cent. of the non- 
agricultural workers questioned in the German survey were 
daily commuters. The average time spent on travel to and from 
work each day was 80 minutes, and the cost for those workers 
who had to meet this expenditure themselves averaged 130 marks 
a year. The time spent on travelling in one year was equivalent 
to approximately 13 per cent. of hours worked in the year. This 
hardship should be taken into consideration when comparison 
is made. 


Practical Execution of a Survey 


Practical methods and subsequent appraisal call for a few 
words. From previous experience, the only reliable method appears 
to be that of personal interview. Interviewers with a uniform 
questionnaire should cover the addresses chosen at random. Clear 
instructions must be issued regarding skill categories, wages in 
kind and wage supplements. 
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Sometimes persons interviewed are themselves not too clear 
about their income, and particularly the yearly figure. If it is at 
all possible, information regarding earnings and hours of work 
should be checked with the employer; this generally makes it 
possible to determine the gross annual remuneration with reasonable 
accuracy. With very few exceptions, both employers and em- 
ployees were readily willing to provide the information required. 
It is nevertheless advisable first to get in touch with local and 
regional authorities and occupational organisations. Payments in 
kind should be evaluated according to standard rules and, if 
possible, by a centralised office. Naturally, for a survey conducted 
on such a scale, analysis can only be by punched-card methods, 
and this must be taken into account when the form of the 
questionnaire is planned. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Table IV summarises the results of the German survey. As 
the main emphasis of this paper has been on methods, no inter- 
pretation of the actual figures is called for. The aim here has been 
to show what sort of information can be obtained by means of the 
methods described. 


TABLE IV. AVERAGE GROSS ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED 
PERSONS IN THE DISTRICTS CONSIDERED, FROM 1 APRIL 1956 
TO 31 MARCH 1957 


(In marks) 


Men Women 


Agriculture | 


Other 
occupations 


Agriculture 


Other 
occupations 


4,546 
3,386 


5,169 
4,558 


3,283 
2,775 


2,624 


Source : See table I. 


There are, of course, advantages and disadvantages to any 
system of comparison between industrial and agricultural wages, 
but if practical comparison is to be made between groups living 
close together in the same places the arguments will certainly gain 
in force if objective figures can be obtained irom systematic ques- 
tioning. Although the method described here is specially fitted 
to conditions in the Federal Republic of Germany, the basic 
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features can be applied to other circumstances with only a certain 
amount of alteration. 

Any decision to base political action or demands on the findings 
of such a survey falls outside the scope of scientific investigation. 
Nevertheless, the politician’s decision can be made much easier 
when objective material is made available through such studies, 
which contribute to an exact definition of comparable groups and 
help to clarify their actual income and living conditions. 
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REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Labour Dispute and Settlement in the 
United States Steel Industry 


The Review has on many occasions in the past contained articles on the 
machinery of collective relations in various countries. The following report 
provides a practical illustration of this machinery in action, showing the 
concrete issues involved and the many factors that come into play in the 
course of collective bargaining and dispute settlement in a major industry 
tn the United States. 


On 15 July 1959 a nation-wide strike commenced in the steel- 
ahora industry in the United States. When the old collective 
argaining contracts expired and no agreements could be reached on 
new contracts, approximately 500,000 steelworkers walked out from 
companies responsible for some 85 per cent. of the nation’s steel produc- 
tion. In addition, layoffs in other industries directly attributable to the 
steel strike rose at one point to some 160,000 workers.'! Although the 
steelworkers returned to work in November 1959 under the force of 
an injunction issued pursuant to the national emergency provisions of 
the federal labour law ?, final settlement of the dispute was not achieved 
until 4 January 1960, almost six months after the commencement of the 
strike. 

In view of the leading position of the United States as a steel producer 
and the importance of the industry in the national economy with the 
consequent result that any settlement in steel was bound to affect 
wages and prices throughout that economy *, the steel dispute was of 
the highest significance. 

This report will first consider the bargaining practice in the steel 
industry. It will then outline the course of negotiations and the positions 
of the parties at various stages from initial offers and proposals prior 
to the commencement of the strike until settlement was reached. This 
section also includes a discussion of official and unofficial government 
intervention in the negotiations between the parties and in the strike 
itself, including the role of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service and the invocation of the national emergency procedures re- 
ferred to above. 

1 Labor Relations Reporter (Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, D.C.) (hereafter 
referred to as L.R.R.), Vol. 44, No. 45, 5 Oct. 1959, p. 499, 

2 Labour-Management Relations Act, 1947, sections 206-210; see J.L.0. Legislative 
Series, 1947 (U.S.A. 2). See also J. E. Lawyer: “The United States Labour-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 125. 

% Report to the President, submitted by the Board of Inquiry, 19 October 1959 (hereafter 
referred to as Report), p. 3. 
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The following is a chronology of important dates in the steel nego- 
tiations : 


11 May 1959: Beginning of negotiations 

30 June 1959: Expiration of the collective bargaining con- 
tracts ; two-week extension agreed to by 
parties 

14 July 1959: Expiration of extension 

15 July 1959: Commencement of strike 


9 October 1959 : Presidential Board of Inquiry convened pur- 
suant to the national emergency provisions 
of the Labour-Management Relations Act 


7 November 1959: 80-day injunction under national emergency 
provisions took effect ; steelworkers re- 
quired to return to work 


4 January 1960: Settlement agreed upon by the parties. 


BARGAINING PRACTICE IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Contrary to the dominant practice in the United States, where 
collective bargaining usually takes place at the level of the plant or 
undertaking, negotiation of collective contracts in the steel industry 
take the form of a modified type of industry-wide bargaining. A team 
composed of representatives of the major steel companies bargains with 
representatives of the United Steelworkers of America. When agreement 
is reached, this is elaborated into company-wide collective contracts 
for each of the companies participating in the negotiations. The settle- 
ment with the major companies usually serves as the basis for settlement 
with the remainder of smaller steel companies not represented on the 
bargaining team.' In the 1959-60 contract negotiations the 12 major 
steel companies * were represented by a four-member “ Steel Companies 
Co-ordinating Committee ”. These 12 companies employ over 80 per cent. 
of the total number of employees in the industry. The group represent- 
ing the steelworkers included the president and other top officers of the 
union, as well as its legal counsel. 


COURSE OF NEGOTIATIONS 


Some one-and-a-half months prior to 30 June 1959, the date of 
expiration of the prior collective contract, collective bargaining began 
between the parties.* It might be noted here that it is the policy of 
the steelworkers’ union not to work without a collective contract.4 In 
other words if settlement has not been reached on the terms of a new 


1 See Final Report to the President submitted by the Board of Inquiry, 6 January 1960 
(hereafter referred to as Final Report), p. 13. 

2 Kaiser Steel Company, one of the 12 major companies, later withdrew from the joint 
negotiations and concluded its own settlement with the union. 

* The Labour-Management Relations Act provides that no collective contract shall be 
modified or terminated unless the party wishing to terminate or modify such contract gives 
notice to the other party 60 days prior to the expiration date of the contract, or where no 
expiration date is provided, 60 days prior to the time it is proposed to make such termination 
or modification (section 8 (d)). 

4 L.R.R., Vol. 44, No. 3, 11 May 1959, p. 21. 
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contract at the time of the expiration of a previous contract, a strike 
may be anticipated. 


Bargaining Climate 


At the outset of negotiations the bargaining climate was reflected in 
management’s pointing out! that the American steelworker was the 
highest-paid steelworker in the world as well as first in wages and 
benefits in American industrial manufacturing employment. The steel 
companies also insisted that the habitual periodic wage increases, 
especially in the steel industry, were contributing to an increasing 
national inflationary trend. 

On its side the union claimed ? that the profit position of the steel 
industry was the best in its history and enabled the companies to grant 
sizeable wage increases. It further asserted that a substantial increase 
in the productivity level of the industry made it incumbent upon the 
companies to share these gains with their workers. In considering the 
“ inflation ” argument of the industry, the union emphasised that wage 
increases would expand purchasing power which, in turn, would provide 
jobs, alleviate unemployment and improve the economy as a whole. 


It is quite typical of collective bargaining in the United States that 
the initial demands and offers of the parties are not really indicative of 
what the parties would actually accept as a settlement. Hence, fre- 
quently the progress of negotiations is marked by compromise and 
concessions, one party often dropping a given demand in return for a 
concession on some point by the other party. 

Consequently it is a in the following paragraphs to trace the 
course of negotiations by reviewing the positions of the parties on major 
issues at the outset of negotiations, on the eve of the strike and at the 
time that the national emergency procedures were invoked. 

Finally, the terms of the settlement itself will be examined. However, 
it should be recognised that the position of the parties at any of the 
mentioned times was usually the result of the give-and-take of nego- 
tiations occurring in the interim between these times. The formal and 
informal role of the Government in the negotiations and dispute will 
also be considered.* 


Outset of Negotiations 


The general initial demands of the union ‘, presented at the outset 
of negotiations, principally called for substantial wage increases, shorter 
hours of work (whether by the day, week or year), higher pension and 
supplemental unemployment benefits ®, improvements in the insurance 
programme (life, dalniss and accident, hospitalisation and surgical) and 


1 See, for example, L.L.R., Vol. 44, No. 5, 18 May 1959, pp. 44 ff. 

2 Ibid., No. 3, 11 May 1959, pp. 21 ff. 

® While a basic underlying theory of American labour law and industrial relations is 
that of free collective bargaining with a minimum of government intervention, if any, the 
Labour-Management Relations Act provides for certain types of government action that is 
considered to be helpful to the collective bargaining process. 

4“ See Report, passim ; also L.R.R., Vol. 44, No. 3, 11 May 1959, pp. 21 ff. 

5 Supplemental unemployment benefits are provided in the steel industry through a 
collectively bargained plan under which workers who are laid off receive benefits from a 
fund built up by employer contributions. These benefits supplement, and are conditioned 
upon receipt of, public unemployment benefits. 
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changing the financing of the programme to a non-contributory basis !, 
full union shop where this condition did not prevail, additional paid 
holidays and improved grievance procedures. 

The original position of the steel companies ? called for a one-year 
“ wage freeze ”, the then current agreements continuing in force for an 
additional year with deletion of the provision for automatic cost-of- 
living adjustments (the “ escalator clause ”).* 


Position of the Parties Immediately before the Strike 


Immediately prior to the scheduled commencement of the strike on 
15 July 1959 the parties had still failed to reach agreement although 
their position had somewhat changed. The companies had presented 
an alternative to their proposal for a prolongation of the existing con- 
tracts some time before and had introduced what was considered to be 
“the most serious bar to a settlement ” °—the local working conditions 
issue. This issue involved similar clauses found in all but one of the 12 
a company-wide collective contracts, which read, in part, as 
ollows : 


Local Working Conditions. 


The term “local working conditions” as used herein means specific 
practices or customs which reflect detailed application of the subject matter 
within the scope of wages, hours of work, or other conditions of employment 
and includes local agreements, written or oral, on such matters. It is recog- 
nised that it is impracticable to set forth in this Agreement all of these 
working conditions, which are of a local nature only, or to state ppg oc ead 
which of these matters should be changed or eliminated. he following 
provisions provide general Pirie sep and procedures which explain the 
paar of these matters and furnish necessary guide-posts for the parties 

ereto : 


benefits that are in excess of or in addition to the benefits established by this 
Agreement, they shall remain in effect for the term of this Agreement, 
except as they are changed or eliminated by mutual agreement or in accord- 
ance with paragraph 4 below. 

4. The Company shall have the right to change or eliminate any local 
working condition if . . . the basis for the existence of the local working 
condition is changed or eliminated, thereby making it unnecessary to con- 
tinue such local working condition ; provided, however, that when such a 
change or elimination is made by the Company any affected employee shall 
have recourse to the grievance procedure pom | arbitration, if necessary, to 
have the Company justify its action.® 


1 By non-contributory is meant that the employer pays the full cost of coverage. The 
then existing arrangement called for employees and the employer to share the cost of 
coverage. 


2 Report, p. 1. 

3 These contractual cost-of-living adjustments had brought steelworkers some 17 cents 
in additional hourly wages during the last contract period. L.R.R., Vol. 44, No. 23, 20 July 
1959, p. 277. Escalator clauses provide, in one form or another, for variable increases (or 
decreases, but not below the contract wage rate) in wages in proportion to movements in the 
cost-of-living index published by the federal Government. 

* The position of the parties at this time may be found in Report, pp. 2-12 ; also L.R.R., 
Vol. 44, No, 23, 20 July 1959, pp. 276-277. 

5 Report, p. 6. 


* Collective Bargaining Agreement between United States Steel Corporation and the 
United Steelworkers of America, terminated 30 June 1959, Section II B. 
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It was the companies’ contention that these clauses had proved a 
serious barrier to efforts to improve plant efficiency since they allegedl 
limited managements’ power at the plant level to deal with matters suc 
as crew sizes for specific operations, rest periods for workers, arrange- 
ments for the temporary relief or replacement of workers and other 
working conditions vital to the cost of yey Although the parties 
were in agreement that these clauses did not interfere with the intro- 
duction of technological changes or changes in equipment or manu- 
facturing processes, the companies argued that they were a serious 
hindrance in other circumstances, for example where new facilities 
had not been introduced. The companies insisted that the efficient 
operation of their plants made it imperative to change the contracts in 
this respect.* Their position at that time was that the union’s agreement 
to increased management authority to eliminate or modify these alleged- 
ly restrictive | working rules was a condition precedent to any 
specific offer of increases in pay or other economic benefits. 

To the extent that the union would agree to such changes, the com- 

anies stated that they were prepared to grant improved pensions and 
insurance benefits during the first year of a new agreement and a “ modest ” 
wage increase in the second year, both commensurate with envisaged 
cost savings resulting from increased efficiency. At the same time the 
companies continued their demand for a discontinuation of the escalator 
clauses and pressed a demand for greater restrictions on unauthorised 
strikes. 

The union, on its side, took the position that the collective contract 
provisions on local working conditions did not constitute a bar to im- 
proving productivity or efficiency and further that the issue could 
only be settled at the plant level. 

The union strongly asserted that management’s purpose in proposing 
contract changes [regarding local working conditions] was to give it a uni- 
lateral right to eliminate long established [legimitate employee gp 
gained through prior bargaining and custom, and to increase the work] 
without any effective protection of the employees’ interest.? 


It nevertheless offered to agree to a clause in the collective contracts 
to the effect that local working rules were not intended to block industrial 
progress. In addition to insisting on continuation of the escalator 
clauses, the union contended that its demand for a wage increase of 
slightly more than 15 cents an hour could well be supported by industry 
profits and higher productivity without necessitating any price rise in 
steel, ie. that such increases would not be inflationary. It also main- 
tained its insurance, pension and supplemental unemployment benefits 
demands. 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service * had begun its 
efforts to aid the parties to reach agreement more than two weeks prior 


1 Report, pp. 7-9. 

Ibid., p. 9. 

* Under the provisions of the Labour-Management Relations Act the Service is an 
independent government agency (sections 201-202). It may, on its own initiative or by 
request of the parties, offer its help to the parties to a labour dispute in resolving such 
disputes through mediation and conciliation or by suggesting other measures (section 203.) 
In any event, the role of the Service is that of an agent of persuasion, it has no power to 
dictate any settlement. In defining the duty to bargain collectively the Act requires that 
parties to a collective contract shall not terminate or modify such contract unless, among 
other things, they notify the Service if agreement is not reached within 30 days before the 
expiration date of the collective contracts (section 8 (d) (3)). 
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to the expiration date of the collective contracts.1 Several meetings 
were held by the Director of the Service, jointly with both parties 
resent and separately with each of the parties, during which the 
rvice explored with them their respective positions, sought to narrow 
the differences between them and “ made affirmative suggestions for 
alternative approaches to the issues in dispute ”. * 

The President of the United States followed the negotiations with 
eat interest from the beginning. Soon after bargaining began and 
fore the strike he urged that “ each side . . . recognise the great dangers 

that come about in inflation and price rises ” while, at the same time, 
stating that it was not appropriate for him to try to influence the parties 
in effecting a settlement.* Both before and after the strike had begun, 
and particularly when bargaining seemed futile, he frequently called 
on the parties to continue negotiating in good faith.‘ 

In spite of the official and unofficial efforts by the Government, 
failure of agreement by the end of the two-week extension period of the 
old contracts resulted in the nation-wide strike which commenced on 
15 July 1959 with the walk-out of some 500,000 steelworkers. 


Invocation of the National Emergency Procedures and Position 
of the Parties at That Time 


Under the national emergency provisions of the Labour-Management 
Relations Act (sections 206-210) the Government may petition a federal 
court for an order enjoining a strike (or lockout), but only under certain 
conditions and for a determined maximum period. The steps in these 
procedures are encompassed in the following four points : 


1. Upon finding to his satisfaction that a threatened or actual strike 
presents a danger to the national health and safety, the President may 
appoint an ad hoc Board of Inquiry to inquire into and report to him the 
facts of the dispute and the positions of the parties. The Board is not per- 
mitted to make recommendations and its report is made available to the 
public. 

2. Upon receiving the report of the Board a federal court may be peti- 
tioned to enjoin the strike. If the Government is able to sustain its case 
before the court that the national health and safety is endangered, the court 
may issue an injunction. 

3. Sixty days after the issuance of the injunction, the Board of Inquiry 
reports to the ident on the status of negotiations and on the employers’ 
last offer of settlement. This report is also made public. During the ensuing 
15 days the National Labour Relations Board conducts a secret ballot 
among the employees to determine whether they wish to accept the em- 
ployers’ final offer of settlement. 

4. Irrespective of the outcome of the balloting, the injunction must be 
dissolved at the end of 80 days, at which point the strike may be resumed. 
In the absence of a settlement of the dispute, the President makes a report 
and possible recommendations to Congress. 


A presidential Board of Inquiry was constituted in the steel dispute 
in October 1959. It consisted of three men drawn from ey 
circles, all with extensive industrial relations backgrounds. As we 


1 Final Report, Appendix B. 
* Ibid., p. 8. 
3 .R.R., Vol. 44, No. 15, 22 June 1958, p. 178. 


4 Ibid., No. 19, 6 July 1959, p. 234; No. 31, 17 Aug. 1959, p. 358; and No. 39, 14 Sep. 
1959, p. 458. 
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as holding hearings of a purely fact-finding nature, the Board made 
certain efforts at mediation through discussions with the parties.? 

On 19 October 1959 the President received the initial report of the 
Board. While noting that the parties had come closer to each other’s 
position * the report concluded “ . . . the parties have failed to reach an 
agreement and we see no prospects for an early cessation of the strike ”.* 
The report contained an analysis of the position of the parties at mid- 
October 1959.4 

At that time the companies proposed a three-year contract providing 
improvements in fringe benefits in the first year, i.e. insurance, pensions 
and supplementary unemployment benefits, and wage increases ranging 
from 6 to 12 cents an hour effective in the second and third years. The 
companies shifted their position somewhat on the escalator-clause issue, 
agreeing to its retention in a modified form, i.e. only to the extent that 
living costs rose more than enough to offset the basic wage increases 
provided during the second and third years of the life of the proposed 
contract, and with a maximum of 3 cents an hour. In return for these 
economic adjustments the companies continued to insist on contract 
revisions in respect of the local working conditions issue. They were, 
however, willing to submit to voluntary arbitration by a board com- 
posed of impartial third parties on this last issue, on the basis of a 
specific question framed by themselves.*® 

On the other hand the union proposed a two-year contract which 
would provide for improvements in fringe benefits the first year, although 
there remained differences as to the cost and extent of such improve- 
ments, and wage increases of from 7 to 13 cents an hour in the second 
year (effective at a date three months earlier than the increase proferred 
in the companies’ proposal). 

The escalator clause was to be retained, but in lieu of any possible 
adjustments in the first year the companies would assume the 2 cents 
employee contribution for insurance benefits. Cost-of-living adjustments 
in the second year would be limited to a maximum of 3 cents. With 
reference to the companies’ arbitration proposal on local working condi- 
tions, the union contended that the question to be arbitrated, as framed 
by the companies, was unfairly weighted in their favour. In refusing to 
go to arbitration on this basis, the union counter-proposed the establish- 
ment of a joint committee to study problems resulting from local working 
conditions and automation and technological changes and to make 
recommendations to the parties. 

As was noted in the report of the Board of Inquiry, the position of the 
parties had come closer together. While seemingly only 1 cent an hour 
separated them (along with the ever-present problem of local working 
rules) there were differences * as to the extent and cost estimates of 
improvements in fringe benefits (specifically insurance and pensions), 
on limitations on the operation of the escalator provisions, and on 


1 Report, p. 2. 
2 Ibid., p. 12. 
3 Tbid., p. 16. 
‘ Ibid., pp. 12-16 ; also L.R.R., Vol. 44, No. 51, 26 Oct. 1959, p. 560. 


5 The question was phrased as follows : “ What, if any, changes should be made in the 
local working conditions provisions to enable the companies to take reasonable steps to 
improve efficiency and eliminate waste with due regard to the welfare of the employees ? ” 
Report, p. 39. 

® Report, pp. 12-14. 
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effective dates. These differences were of sufficient seriousness to lead 
the Board of Inquiry to comment at that point that there was no “ single 
issue of any consequence upon which the parties are in agreement ”.! 

The day following receipt of the Board’s report, at the direction of 
the President, the Government commenced an action to enjoin the 
strike ; this was opposed by the union. The injunction was granted by a 
federal court of first instance but was stayed pending an appeal of the 
decision by the union. The injunction finally became effective on 
7 November 1959 after its issuance was affirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court.? The steelworkers thereupon returned to work under 
the force of the injunction. 


Continued Government Activity 


During the strike and after the invocation of the national emergency 
procedures the Government continued its formal and informal efforts 
to aid in the settlement of the dispute. 

Pursuant to its statutory mandate the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service continued to hold meetings aimed at bringing the 
parties together.* During the entire course of the negotiations the Ser- 
vice conducted or arranged and participated in over 80 meetings. Man 
of these were individual meetings with representatives of each of the 12 
companies and their local union bargaining committees. From time to 
time the Director of the Service met independently with each of the two 
parties.‘ This method is often used so that the mediator may learn in 
confidence the true extent to which the parties might be willing to 
compromise. 


The Mediation Service explored with both parties their respective 
positions, made affirmative suggestions for alternative approaches for 
resolving the issues in dispute, and actively sought to narrow the differences 
so as to assist the parties to arrive at an agreement. The Service further 
volunteered to formulate recommendations which would provide the frame- 
work within which the parties could negotiate an agreement. There was no 
joint acceptance of this proposal by the parties.® 


The Secretary of Labour was also active in an unofficial manner 
during the course of the steel dispute. Shortly after the commencement 
of the strike and at the request of the President he assumed a fact- 
finding role. His reports were aimed at forming the basis for possible 
future government action. In August 1959 the Secretary made public 
a fact-book dealing with steel industry wages, productivity, prices and 
profits.? In December 1959, feeling that the parties were close enough 
in their respective positions, he proposed that they should agree to 
allow the Director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, or 
an independent fact-finding board, to make recommendations as a basis 
for settlement, or agree to arbitrate those issues that could not be settled.® 


1 Report, p. 16. 

2 Final Report, p. 1. 

Ibid., p. 8. 

‘ Ibid., Appendix B. See also L.R.R., Vol. 44, No. 25, 27 July 1959, p. 302. 
5 Final Report, p. 8. 

® See L.R.R., Vol. 44, No. 25, 27 July 1959, p. 302. 

7 Ibid., No. 33, 24 Aug. 1959, p. 380. 

§ Ibid., Vol. 45, No. 13, 14 Dec. 1959, p. 130. 
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The companies, however, took the position that it was inappropriate 
to abdicate bargaining responsibilities to third parties.? 

For his part, President Eisenhower continued to call on the parties 
not to stop negotiating and urged them to achieve a settlement. Indeed, 
on one occasion during the strike when negotiations had broken down 
he called a meeting at the White House with the chief executive officers 
of five steel companies and the president of the union, which resulted 
in the resumption of negotiations.? At one point prior to the invocation 
of the national emergency procedures, the President offered, if the 
parties desired, to appoint an extra-legal, non-governmental and impar- 
tial fact-finding board to recommend a settlement. Although the union 
had pressed for the appointment of such a board, the idea was not 
acceptable to the companies.* In December of 1959, with no settlement 
in view, the President warned the parties that the Government would 
not remain idle if settlement were not reached before the expiration 
of the 80-day injunction then in effect.‘ 

The Board of Inquiry was reconvened after the national emergency 
injunction became effective and offered its assistance to the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service in facilitating a settlement of the 
dispute. However “ neither the Director of the Service nor the Board 
considered that supplemental [mediation] efforts by the Board would 
be helpful”.5 When the hearings held by the Board of Inquiry closed, 
the parties had not reached a settlement. While the Board prepared 
its final report to the President and as the National Labour Relations 
Board ee to conduct a secret ballot on the employers’ last offer * 
prior to the expiration of the injunctive period, the settlement of the 
dispute was announced. 


THE SETTLEMENT 


The settlement agreement was announced on 4 January 1960, some 
eight months after negotiations had started and a few weeks before 
the termination of the 80-day injunctive period, at which time, in the 
probable absence of acceptance by the rank and file of the union of the 
companies’ last offer, the strike would have recommenced. The settle- 
ment was ratified shortly thereafter by the union’s 171-member wage 
policy committee, the only action needed to make it final. 

Settlement of the dispute came about after 22 hours of continuous 
day-and-night bargaining, actively participated in, at the request of 
the President, by the Vice-President of the United States and the Sec- 
retary of Labour. Indeed it was based upon recommendations framed 
by them.’ In urging settlement, it was reported that the Vice-President 
presented the parties with the political realities of the situation. Both 
parties praised the fruitful efforts undertaken by the government 
officials.* 


1 See L.R.R., Vol. 45, No. 13, 14 Dec. 1959, p. 130. 
2 Ibid., Vol. 44, No. 45, 5 Oct. 1959, p. 499. 

3 Ibid., No. 41, 21 Sep. 1959, p. 469. 

* Ibid., Vol. 45, No. 11, 7 Dec. 1959, p. 111. 

5 Final Report, p. 1. 


®See Press Release R-657 (Washington, D.C., National Labor Relations Board), 
23 Dec. 1959. 


7 Monthly Labor Review (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 83, No. 1, Jan. 1960, p. III. 
® See New York Times (International Edition), 6 Jan. 1960, pp. 1 and 5. 
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Terms of the Agreement 


The agreement! provided that the new company-wide collective 
contracts were to be of 30 months’ duration, running until 1 July 1962, 
and that pension, insurance and supplemental unemployment benefits 
agreements were to run for six additional months. 

Wages remain unchanged until 1 December 1960, at which time 
there will be a general wage increase (for all workers) of 7 cents per hour 
and an additional increment from each job classification to the next of 
0.2 cent per hour.? On 1 October 1961 there will be a further general 
rise of 7 cents per hour and an increase in occupational increments of 
0.1 cent per hour. 

The cost-of-living escalator clause remains, but in a modified and 
quite unusual form. Generally, it provides for a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment (if warranted by a predetermined movement of the index) on 
1 December 1960 and 1 October 1961, but both subject to a ceiling of 
3 cents an hour (there had previously been no ceiling). However, either 
upward adjustment may be reduced to offset possible increases in pre- 
miums resulting from agreed improvements in insurance. 

An immediate increase in “ take-home” pay for steelworkers was 
assured as a result of the conversion of the entire insurance programme 
from a contributory to a non-contributory basis (i.e. with employers 
paying the full cost of coverage). In addition, life insurance and sick- 
ness and accident insurance benefits have been increased and coverage 
of life insurance and hospitalisation and surgical insurance has been 
extended during periods of layoff. 

Benefits under the pension — have also been raised and a 
new provision has been added granting a special retirement benefit 


equal to three months’ wages. 

The supplemental unemployment benefit plan was continued un- 
changed except that the companies agreed to restore the contingent 
liability 3, which had been cancelled when the | ares supplemental un- 


employment benefits agreements had expired (coincidentally with 
the expiration of the prior collective contracts). This permits the 
possibility of greater benefits since they are tied to the size of the fund 
under the scheme. 

On the thorny issue of local working rules the agreement provides 
for the establishment of a special joint committee with equal employer- 
employee representation under a neutral chairman selected by common 
agreement. The committee will study collective contract provisions 
dealing with local working conditions and make a report and recom- 
mendations not later than 30 November 1960. Its recommendations 
are not binding. 

A second joint committee, the “ Human Relations Research Com- 
mittee ”, is provided for. It will comprise equal numbers of management 
and union representatives and will have “two persons of outstanding 


1 Memorandum of Agreement between Basic Steel Companies and United Steelworkers 
of America, A.F.L.-C.1.0., dated 5 January 1960. See also L.R.R., Vol. 45, No. 21, 11 Jan. 
1960, pp. 217-218 and New York Times (International Edition), 7 Jan. 1960, pp. 1 and 5. 

2“ Incremental increases” are designed to maintain the wage differential between 
classifications of workers (e.g. between skilled and semi-skilled workers), which would 
otherwise be gradually narrowed by successive identical increases for all classes of workers. 

3 This contingent liability is an obligation on the part of the employers to make limited 
additional contributions to the supplemental unemployment benefit fund, over and above 
the fixed employer contribution, when the value of the assets of the fund fall below a 
certain level. 
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qualifications and objectivity ”, one selected by each of the two parties, 
as its chairmen. The task of this committee is to plan and supervise 
studies and recommend solutions of mutual problems in the fields of 
wage and benefit adjustments, job classification, wage incentives and 
seniority, among others. 

In analysing the settlement it would appear that, while they failed in 
their efforts to freeze labour costs, the companies were able to reduce the 
rate of increase of such costs as compared with previous years. This has 
come about through deferring the first wage rise under the new settlement 
until December 1960 and by imposing a ceiling on cost-of-living 
increases and linking it with insurance costs. The companies did not 
receive satisfaction on their demand regarding local working conditions. 
In effect, this problem has been deferred, at least, until receipt of the 
recommendations of the joint committee. 

The union, for its part, has expressed considerable satisfaction 
with the settlement. Although it accepted less than it had originally 
demanded, wage increases were substantial, especially when considered 
with the increase in take-home pay resulting from the change in the 
insurance schemes from a contributory to a non-contributory basis. 
The union also managed to retain the cost-of-living escalator provisions 
although in a quite restricted form, won improvements in insurance and 
pension benefits and coverage, and secured the inclusion of the provisions 
they desired in the supplemental unemployment benefits plan. 


Evaluation of the Settlement 


The head of the Steel Companies Co-ordinating Committee, which 
conducted the negotiations on the part of the companies, commented 
that the settlement “ represents a compromise which goes beyond what 
the companies have previously offered. ... While we have not attained 
our full objectives, progress has been made on many of the issues in- 
volved in the dispute.” + He further stated that the time had come for a 
concerted joint effort “ to improve efficiency and eliminate waste ” and 
that “ the degree of such co-operation will bear heavily upon the extent 
to which this settlement may inflate steel production costs ”. 

The head of the United Steelworkers of America predicted that 
workers in the steel industry would co-operate to the fullest in improving 
efficiency and productivity in the industry.” 

For his part the Secretary of Labour commented that “ the steel 
wage settlement was in line with others negotiated this year, and thus 
cannot set off a wage pattern with highly inflationary effects ...”. He 
did not think it probable that steel prices would rise as a result of the 
settlement for some time to come. 


1 New York Times (International Edition), 6 Jan. 1960, p. 4. 
2 Ibid., 7 Jan. 1960, p. 5. 


% Address by the Secretary of Labour, James P. Mitchell, before the Economic Club of 
Detroit, Michigan, 11 January 1960. 
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Social Security in Asia: I 


The following general survey of social security in Asia—the first to be 
published by the I.L.0. since 19471—after briefly outlining the situation 
in the region at mid-century, examines in detail the major provisions of 
schemes introduced in a number of countries during the 1950s. Finally 
an analysis is made of certain common features of the approach adopted 
by the countries of the region to the problems of social security. 


Topping the agenda of the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference 
of the 1.L.O. which convened in New Delhi in 1947 was an item entitled 
“Problems of Social Security”. In the preparatory report for the 
conference, an attempt was made to put the whole complex of social 
security programming into long-term perspective and to define its place 
and priority within the wider field oF prs n policy in general, notably 
as regards the less developed countries. The report stated in part— 


... The creation of social security services is not a primary, but only a second- 
ary, objective of social policy. Introduced prematurely in countries where 
the insured population is not properly fed, clothed and housed, where the 
environment is insanitary, social security services have proved disappoint- 

“" a practical programme, designed to raise the national standard of 
living, primary needs are doubtless to be met first, but meanwhile a begin- 
ning may be made in the satisfaction of the secondary needs of those whose 
situation is already tolerable and who are ready to co-operate for their 
own betterment. 


In the intervening years since that conference, most of the countries 
of Asia have, in varying degrees, taken measures to assure to their 
people freedom from want in the common contingencies of work injury, 
sickness, old age, death, etc. This they have done by introducing, 
expanding or consolidating various social insurance and related schemes 
while at the same time continuing to direct their main endeavour 
towards the elimination of want as the normal condition of life. The 
survey of developments which is given below cannot rt to be 
all-inclusive. Nevertheless, the selection is sufficiently broad and 
representative to permit certain general conclusions to be drawn as 
to the characteristics and direction of national legislation enacted in 
the countries of the region during the period under review, which is 
roughly the decade of the 1950s. 


11.L.0.: Problems of Social Security, Report I, Preparatory Asiatic Regional Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organisation, New Delhi, 1947 (New Delhi, 1947). 
2 The first part of the article, published here, covers Burma, Ceylon, China and India. 
The second part, which will appear in the next issue of the Review, will contain information 
on Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Malaya, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and Viet-Nam. 
3 Problems of Social Security, op. cit., p. 3. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN ASIA 


SECURITY AT Mip-CENTURY 


In a digest of Asian labour legislation prepared by the I.L.O. and 
published in New Delhi in 1951, the status at mid-century of social 
security legislation in the countries of Asia was summarised as follows : 


Social security is receiving increasing attention in Asian countries, some 
of which are embarking on social security schemes as an important item of 
social policy. Most of them have provided for the compensation of employ- 
ment injury and for maternity benefits. In some, the contingencies of sick 
ness, unemployment, old age and death of breadwinner are also covered. 
Family allowances are not payable in any of the countries under review 
except Indo-China. As regards medical care, social assistance is now evolv- 
ing into public service, though medical facilities still remain scarce. Supple- 
mentary employers’ services are also available to a limited extent. Social 
insurance covering a limited number of contingencies is being evolved in 
some of the countries.* 


It is especially the last sentence in this summary which calls for 
interpretation and further investigation as regards the period under 


review. 
Employment Injury Legislation 


As stated above, the point of departure towards the gradual enact- 
ment of social security legislation has been, in most of the countries of 
Asia, their existing employer liability laws governing the compensation 
of employment injuries. In countries that were, or had been, under 
British rule, these enactments were based on or modelled after various 
Indian Acts, notably that of 1923. Such legislation was in force at mid- 


century in Burma, Ceylon, India, Malaya, Pakistan and Singapore. 
Comparable legislation, not always along the same pattern, existed also 
in most other Asian countries. 

Characterised briefly, the pattern prevailing in the British dependen- 
cies was to make employers covered under the law liable for the reporting 
and compensation of accidents and diseases resulting in death or in 
total or partial disablement of a worker (beyond a period of a few days) 
whenever such injury arose out of and in the course of his employment 
by reasons other than his own wilful misconduct or negligence. The 
workers protected by this legislation were usually those in specified lines 
of (hazardous) work to the exclusion of both clerical employees and 
those others earning wages above a certain stated amount. Resort by 
the workmen to a claim under such legislation precluded any other 
means of redress, notably the institution of a lawsuit for damages—and 
vice versa. 

Compensation consisted typically of recurrent payments during tem- 

rary incapacity followed, in case of permanent incapacity or death, by 
ump-sum payments to the injured or his survivors pursuant to statutory 
schedules through the intermediary of the public authority constituted 
by law. The liable employer could insure against this contingency with a 
private insurer. In case of an employer’s insolvency, the insured worker 
or his survivors succeeded to the rights of the employer against the 
insurer, if any, or obtained a certain priority in the insolvency pro- 
ceedings. The public authority was charged with the enforcement of the 
notification and compensation provisions and could convert lump sums 


11.L.0.: Asian Labour Laws (New Delhi, 1.L.0., Indian Branch, 1951), Part I, 
Ch. VII, p. 177. 
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into recurrent payments of limited duration if this was deemed to be in 
the interest of the beneficiary, notably in the case of widows and minor 
children. In line with the strictly personal liability of the employer 
towards his workers and their dependants, any compensation payable 
under the law reverted to him in the absence of persons legally entitled 
to claim 

The workmen’s compensation system of French Indo-China showed 
a similarities, notably its general character as employer liability 
legislation. The main difference in comparison with the legislative 
pattern prevailing in British India was the lack of any compensation 
to those suffering from an illness of occupational origin.? The pertinent 
regulations, which have continued in force to this day, applied to all 
industrial, mining, commercial, forestry and agricultural enterprises, 
whether publicly or privately owned, except family enterprises and 
handicraft shops employing only family members which did not use 
power-driven machinery and were not classed as dangerous or injurious 
to health. The employer had the duty to make accident reports and to 
provide, or bear the cost of, medical care, drugs and hospitalisation 
without time limit, and prostheses as and when necessary. Compensation 
equal to half the total wages was payable from the fifth day (from the 
first day if incapacity lasts ten or more days) of disablement until 
recovery, or until the consolidation of disability or death. In the two 
last-named events a lump sum equalling up to one year’s wages was 
payable to the injured person or his survivors. 

In China industrial injuries and deaths were dealt with under general 
factory legislation applying to large-scale establishments using mechan- 
ical power.? Employers covered were required to report accidents 
resulting in death or serious injury. They had to bear the cost of the 
necessary medical care of the injured, as well as paying cash compensa- 
tion for temporary disablement equal to a stated portion of his former 
wage for a period not exceeding one year and, in case of permanent 
disablement, lump sums proportionate to loss in earning capacity. 
Funeral expenses were payable in case of death. The injury and disable- 
ment benefit could be paid in instalments.* 

Indonesian workmen’s compensation legislation of 1947, in addition 
to making individual employers liable for furnishing medical care to the 
victims of employment injuries and for the payment of cash compensa- 
tion for,employment accidents, occupational diseases and deaths, 
envisaged the establishment of a pooled fund to assure the statutory 
benefits in case an individual employer proved unable to furnish them.* 
Realisation of this legislative intent, however, was not yet in sight. 
Meanwhile, payment of such claims was to be made by the Government. 


1 See, for example, the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 (VIII of 1923), 
as amended (Asian Labour Laws, Part II, p. 465). 

2 Different legislation applied to European and assimilated workers on the one hand, 
and to Indo-Chinese workers on the other. The latter rested on Ordinances of 31 December 
1936 and 4 October 1943 concerning labour conditions and work accidents respectively. 
These were implemented by the regulations concerning compensation of work accidents 
suffered by Indo-Chinese employees and workers of 31 January 1944 (Journal officiel de 
Indochine, 2 Feb. 1944, p. 263). 

% The (Consolidated) Factory Act of 30 December 1932, as amended (Asian Labour 
Laws, Part II, p. 344). 

* Comparable protection was extended through wartime regulations to the numerous 
employees and workers of the instrumentalities of the National Resources Commission 
covering manufacturing establishments in various basic industries. 

5 Accidents Law (No. 33) of 18 October 1947. 
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In the Philippines, likewise, the employer liability legislation in 
effect entitled workers suffering from industrial injuries to medical care 
and cash compensation payments. The survivors of workers dying from 
such injuries were entitled to statutory cash benefits. These payments 
were made directly by employers to those legally entitled to receive 
them. They were recurrent benefits proportionate to previous earnings 
but payable for a maximum of four years." 

f all Asian countries, only Japan had already replaced its pre- 
war piecemeal legislation by one consolidated workmen's compensation 
Act of rather broad coverage establishing a scheme of state-operated 
social insurance which was compulsory for all subject employers. 


Other Labour Protective Measures 


Aside from this existing body of legislation governing the compensa- 
tion for work-connected accidents, diseases and deaths—such as it was— 
which represented the nucleus of social security legislation at mid- 
century, certain types of protective provisions had begun to make their 
Ree ty in the nature of statutory maternity benefits and family 

lowances, as well as employer-sponsored provident fund schemes, and 
sick leave and medical care programmes for certain categories of workers, 
or for all those in need—always within the limits of | gree facilities. 

Maternity benefits, usually comprising leave and cash payments for 
women workers during limited periods before and after childbirth, were 
the most widespread of these programmes. Though differing in scope 
and content, statutes incorporating benefits of this type were in effect 
in almost all countries of the region. Medical and related care and 
certain subsidiary benefits in connection with pregnancy and childbirth 
were available in some of these countries in addition to the cash benefit.* 

The only family allowances scheme operating in this region of the 
world at mid-century was that enacted in Indo-China, where legislation to 
that effect was introduced by an order of 1944 and subsequently imple- 
mented by an order of 1947.8 Under this legislation family allowances 
became payable to persons in private employment in respect of not 
more than one wife and five children up to the age of 16 (17 in case of 
apprenticeship (study) and 20 in case of disablement). The amounts 
payable were expressed as a percentage of the worker’s wage or salary. 

The institution of savings programmes in the form of provident 
fund schemes financed by the employer or more typically by the 
employer and employees jointly, though prevalent among many of the 
large employers in a number of Asian countries, had not yet matured 
by 1950 into general government-sponsored programmes of nation-wide 
application.* 


1 Workmen’s Compensation Act of 10 December 1927, as amended (Asian Labour 
Laws, Part II, p. 1179). 

2 See Problems of Social Security, op. cit., pp. 22 ff. 

3 Arrété du 26 septembre 1947 (No. 268), Journal officiel de l’Indochine, 2 Oct. 1947; 
the latter took effect on 1 July 1947 (Asian Labour Laws, Part II, p. 750). 

* In India railway workers were covered by compulsory, contributory provident fund 
legislation. Though the Government sponsored and administered this scheme, it partici- 
pated in it merely in its capacity as employer. Comparable programmes were established 
for coal miners in 1948, and already existed in many of the larger enterprises. The latter 
were fostered by tax exemption of contributions to, and payments from, the fund under 
the Indian income-tax legislation. Generally speaking these programmes entitled the 
worker or his survivors after a certain period of vesting to the return of the joint con- 
tributions plus interest in the event of retirement or death, as well as to interest-free 
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Paid sick leave of limited duration and free medical care for workers 
(in some instances also their dependants) was a feature of some of the 
larger enterprises in many countries ; in some parts of Asia they were 
the rule on the usually large plantations and in some mines—what with 
their isolated location, frequently necessitating workers’ housing on the 
site.1_ In a number of countries these special schemes were underpinned 
by some public health programme typically combining preventive and 
curative care, based on existing government hospitals and dispensaries, 
available within the limits of existing facilities and personnel to the 
population at large, or at least those in need.? 


Social Insurance an Exception 


Aside from these points of departure and precursors, the a 
ment of social security, notably through social insurance, was, generally 
speaking, either not yet under way, or in its very infancy. The main 
exception to the foregoing generalisation was the case of Japan, which 
had in existence, in 1950, a widespread system of social insurance, public 
assistance and related programmes with its beginnings dating back to 
nearly a quarter of a century earlier. Including provisions for all the 
short-term and long-term risks which usually form part of well developed 
social security programmes—unemployment having become an insured 
risk most recently (1947)—it provided reasonably complete protection 
on a compulsory social insurance basis to the great bulk of workers in 
commerce, industry and government.® 

Among the exceptions of less than national scope was the compulsory 
and contributory social insurance programme for salt mine workers in 
China inaugurated in the North Szechwan district on 18 October 1944.4 
Though locally administered and subsidised, this programme was 
operated under the ye es of the national Government as it was 
intended as a pilot scheme and—being the first social insurance pro- 
Peislati in China—as a forerunner to national application of comparable 

slation. It provided medical care and cash benefits to workers in the 
salt mines, and in some instances also to their dependants, in case of 
employment injury, sickness, marriage, old age and death. At the end 
of 1946 ten establishments employing 40,000 workers were reported to 
be covered.® 

In contrast, however, to the as yet quite limited social security 
measures in force, several of the countries under review were making 
or had completed plans and programmes and were on the point of imple- 
menting them. Beginning in 1950 these plans were progressively put 
into effect by stages during the whole of the ensuing decade. 


repayable emergency loans. (See Problems of Social Security, op. cit., pp. 33 ff.) During 
1950, the Federation of Malaya enacted legislation establishing a provident fund scheme 
for specified categories of employed persons. (Ordinance No. 2612, Supplement to Federation 
of Malaya Government Gazette, 19 Oct. 1950.) This did not take effect until later. 

1 See I.L.0.: General Report, Report I, Committee on Work on Plantations, Second 
Session, Havana, 1953 (mimeographed), p. 84, and ibid., Third Session, Geneva, 1955 
(mimeographed), pp. 113 and 116. 

2 For a description of these schemes, as of 1947, see Problems of Social Security, op. 
cit., pp. 81 ff 

Insurance Bureau, Ministry of Welfare, Japan: The Outline of Social Security in 
Japan, 1957. Old-age benefits, while provided under several programmes, had not become 
payable at that time except to government pensioners. 

“See International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, p. 664. 


5 Problems of Social Security, op. cit., p. 11. 
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SocIAL SECURITY IN THE 1950s 


The mandate to provide through national legislation programmes 
designed to meet, in due course, the common economic hazards of all 
the people has become widely accepted by Asian governments, as by 
those in other parts of the world. Some of the countries have gone 
so far as to incorporate an acknowledgment of this mandate in their 
national Constitution, e.g. Burma! and China.? The progress made 
towards this goal and the attainments to date are sovintted 4 below. 


Burma 


At the time Burma attained independence the only general scheme 
in existence continued to be the workmen’s compensation programme 
referred to above. Though amended in 1951 to protect not only manual 
but also clerical workers, it continued to exclude those earning more 
than a stated amount and to be based on the principle of individual 
employer liability.* 

The first enactment designed to implement the constitutional provi- 
sion under which social security and related measures were to be intro- 
duced as soon as circumstances permitted was the Social Security Act 
of 1954.4 This Act was the product of an exploratory mission by two 
I.L.0. experts and was based on their recommendations to make “a 
modest beginning as soon as possible ” followed by “ gradual but con- 
tinuing extension as resources permit and experience suggests”.° Their 
recommendations and subsequent I.L.0. expert advice form the basis 
of the enactment and implementing ordinances, which took effect on 
1 Jan 1956.® 

The Act established a contributory social insurance scheme with 
potentially nation-wide coverage of those persons employed in enter- 
prises employing ten or more workers in industrial, transportation, 
shipping, mining and certain other lines of work against the risks of 
(1) sickness, maternity and death, and (2) employment accidents and 
occupational diseases. The scheme provides free medical and maternity 
care, including hospitalisation, med cash benefits in case of sickness, 
maternity, and death from whatever cause. In the event of employment 
injury it also provides grants and pensions for those permanently 


1 Cf. The Constitution of the Union of Burma (1947) (Rangoon, Supdt., Government 
Printing and Stationery, 1948), Ch. III : “ Relations of the State to Peasants and Workers ”, 
article 31: “... the State shall protect workers... as soon as circumstances permit by 
promoting schemes for... social insurance.” Article 33 (Ch. IV) reads in part: “ The 
State shall direct its policy toward securing to each citizen ... the right to maintenance in 
old age and during sickness or loss of capacity to work... .” 

2 The Constitution of the Republic of China. Promulgated by the national Government 
on 1 January 1947, Ch. XIII : “ Fundamental National Policies ”, Part III : “ The National 
Economy ”, article 155: * In order to promote social welfare, the State shall put a system 
of social insurance into operation...” See J.L.O. Legislative Series (hereafter referred to 
as L.S.), 1947 (Chin. 3). 

* Union of Burma, Workmen's Compensation (Amendment) Act 1951. No. LII, 
dated 27 October 1951. Burma Gazette, 10 Nov. 1951, p. 829. L.S., 1951 (Bur. 3). 

“No. LXVII of 1954, dated 22 October 1954. L.S., 1954 (Bur. 1). 

5 Social Security in Burma, Report prepared for the Government of the Union of 
Burma (Geneva, I.L.0./T.A.P./Burma R.1, 1952) (mimeographed), p. 34. 

* This form of technical assistance has been practised rather widely in connection with 
the establishment or expansion of social security schemes in the region. It was comple- 
mented by assistance given in training administrative staff and by fellowships awarded to 
programme officials for study and fellowships abroad. 
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disabled for work (whether totally or partially) and pensions for survivors. 
Employment injury victims are entitled to medical care and cash 
benefits without time limit ; all other cases are at present subject to a 
maximum limit of 13 weeks. 

Put into operation in the form of a pilot scheme applying only to the 
capital city of Rangoon and its suburbs, its territorial scope has alread 
been extended, starting from 1 January 1958, to Mandalay as well. 
Following an actuarial valuation and additional recommendations by 
the I.L.0., the scheme is now applied to certain groups of workers 
not previously covered. Further extensions in scope and liberalisations 
are under consideration, and the inclusion of the Bassein municipal area 
became effective on 1 May 1960.1 

Present coverage extends to nearly 1,700 establishments with more 
than 170,000 registered workers.* 


Ceylon 


Following an investigation and report concerning the need for a 
statutory public assistance programme *, and a further investigation 
and report concerning the problems of unemployment and underem- 
ployment, and suitable measures to cope with these problems *, a Com- 
mission was established to survey and make recommendations on the 
whole problem of social services in Ceylon.5 This report recommended 
the successive establishment of various contributory social insurance and 
related systems, notably health insurance, unemployment insurance 
and a national provident fund scheme, as well as certain pensions and 
allowances on a non-contributory basis (i.e. financed from general 
revenue). The recommendation concerning a national provident fund, 
although low in the priority which the Commission had assigned to 
this as compared with other recommendations, was the first and so 
far the only one to be acted on. 

Taking account of existing privately sponsored provident fund 
schemes, which had been fostered by exemption from tax on contribu- 
tions to them under the Ceylon income-tax laws, the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act of 1958 established, as from 1 June of that year, 
a broadly based statutory provident fund programme administered by 
the Government.*® 

The scheme applies, by and large, to all employment other than 
government employment and covers all employed persons except 
executives and technicians protected by superannuation or similar 
programmes, day labourers, family workers, those below the age of 
14 and those who had already attained retirement age at the start of 
the programme.’ Financed from employer and employee contributions 


"1 Ministry of Labour Notification No. 26, dated 9 March 1960. 

2 For a much more detailed account of the Burmese scheme see Maung Sen : “ The 
Development of Social Security in Burma, 1954-57”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LX XVI, No. 1, July 1957, pp. 47-60. 

% Report on the Proposal to Introduce Statutory Provision for Poor Relief in Ceylon 
(Wedderburn Report), Sessional Paper XX of 1934. 

* Unemployment in Ceylon. Report of an Informal Committee Appointed by the Hon. 
Minister for Labour, Industry and Commerce, Sessional Paper VII of 1937. 

5 Report of the Commission on Social Services, Sessional Paper VII of 1947. 

* Act No. 15 of 9 May 1958, Parliament of Ceylon, Second Session, 1957-58. See 
Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.0.), Vol. XXI, No. 11, 1 June 1959, pp. 428-429. 

7 Employees’ Provident Fund Act Regulations. Ceylon Government Gazette, No. 11573, 
31 Oct. 1958. 
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of at least 6 and 4 per cent. of total wages respectively, the scheme 
assures payment of lump-sum benefits equivalent to the total joint 
contributions plus interest to employed persons retiring at or after the 
age of 55 (50 for women) or those (of any age) retiring on account of a 

rmanent disability or because they permanently leave the country or, 
in case of a woman, because she is getting married, and in all cases in 
the event of death prior to retirement or withdrawal from covered 
employment. 

Private provident funds and pension schemes in existence at the 
start of the public programme have been authorised to continue their 
operations provided they were found to comply with certain conditions 
stated in the regulations. Among other prerequisites of continued opera- 
tion, these private schemes must raise employer and employee contri- 
butions at least equal to those stipulated under the public programme, 
they must be non-discriminatory as to membership, they must provide 
for joint employer-employee management, and must offer guarantees 
for prudent financial administration. Employers and members of such 
— private schemes are exempted from coverage under the 
public programme. 

In June 1959 employment on certain estates of not less than 1,000 
acres were brought under the national provident fund legislation.' 
By this extension approximately 150,000 workers were expected to be 

ded (from 1 September 1959) to the 50,000 already covered.? 

China 

Plans for a er a social security programme were formulated 
by the Ministry of Social Affairs during the early 1940s and adopted 
by the Kuomintang National Congress.* These plans provided for one 
or more schemes of contributory social insurance, with government 
subsidies wherever necessary. The risks to be covered were to include 
accidents, old age, disability and death, sickness and maternity, and 
unemployment. These social insurances were to be supplemented by 
a modern and enlarged public assistance scheme.* 

According to China's new Constitution, promulgated on 1 January 
1947 and effective from December of that year, a state social insurance 
system was to be established. (See above.) Accordingly, a Preparatory 

ce of the Central Bureau of Social Insurance was created in the 
Ministry of Social Affairs to draw up all the necessary programmes and 
organisational plans. Subsequent developments followed somewhat 
different courses on the island of Taiwan and on the mainland. 


Taiwan. 

In Taiwan a 1950 ordinance of the provincial Government established 
the foundation for a social insurance system which has provided from its 
inception benefits against the risks of work injury, disablement due to 
occupational or other causes, maternity, old age and death and, since 


1 Government Gazette Extraordinary, No. 11790, 26 June 1959. 
2 Ceylon Labour Gazette, Vol. X, No. 7, June 1959. 


See T. K. Dyanc: “Social Policy in China”, in International Labour Review, Yol. LII, 
No. 5, Nov. 1945, pp. 465 ff. 


‘ The principles for this had been laid down in the Social Relief Act of 29 September 
1943. See ibid., Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 392. 
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1 July 1956, hospitalisation.' This programme, which is compulsory, 
has been broadened in application in successive stages. 


Scope. 

At the outset the programme covered all workers in public and 
private factories and mines, salt fields, public communications and 
utilities employing 100 or more. In the second phase coverage was 
broadened to include workers in establishments with 20 or more workers. 
In the third phase compulsory coverage was extended to those working 
in establishments with ten or more workers, while voluntary coverage 
was offered to those in smaller establishments. Finally the programme 
was made applicable on a compulsory basis to self-employed persons, 
such as motorcar and pedicab drivers, longshoremen, garment workers, 
masseurs, etc.* 


Benefits.* 


All benefits, except hospitalisation, are cash benefits and are related 
to the daily or monthly wages of the insured. They are as follows : 


(1) In case of an employment accident or occupational disease (in 
accordance with a schedule) entailing loss of wages and incapacity for 
work, an injury benefit is payable from the fourth day for a period up to 
six months. It is equal in amount per day to two-thirds of the insured 

rson’s average daily wage for the last month. Thereafter, the benefit 
is payable at the rate of one-half the wage for an additional period not 
exceeding one year. When the accident or illness does not arise out of or 
in connection with the insured person’s work the benefit is payable for 
up to six months at a daily rate equal to half the daily wage. It may be 
extended for another three months for those who have paid contributions 
for longer than one year. 

(2) A lump-sum verses yA benefit is paid in varying amounts to those 
permanently incapacitated by an accident or occupational injury. 

(3) Maternity benefit is payable in lump sums equalling two months’ 
wages for female insured workers and ten days’ wages for the wife of an 
insured person. 

(4) Old-age benefit is payable at or after the age of 60 and consists 
of lump sums varying with length of service from one to 15 months’ 
wages, or higher in case a worker has contributed for more than 15 years 
and continues to work after the age of 60. 


(5) Death benefit consists of burial allowance and survivor's benefit. 
The former equals three months’ wages if the insured dies, or one month’s 
wage at the death of a spouse, parent or child. The survivor's benefit 
varies with length of service up to 36 and 24 months’ wages depending 
on whether death resulted from an employment injury or not. 

(6) Hospitalisation is provided in employment injury cases for up to 
180 days ; in other cases the insured is eligible for hospitalisation for 


1The Province of Taiwan Labour Insurance Ordinance, dated 13 April 1950 (see 
L.S., 1950 (Chin.N.R.1)) as amended in 1953 and 1956. 

2See Taiwan Labour Insurance Agency: A Brief Report on Labour, Fishermen and 
Sugar Cane Farmers’ Insurance, 1 Dec, 1957 (mimeographed). 

% The specific benefits described here are those payable pursuant to the amended 
version of the ordinance. They represent liberalisations over those payable at the start 
of the programme. See Taiwan Labour Insurance Agency: Labour Insurance Regulations 
of the Province of Taiwan, ratified and promulgated by the Taiwan provincial Government 
on 13 April 1950, amended 1953, 1956 (mimeographed). 
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up to 50 days, provided he has paid contributions continuously for 
66 days immediately preceding.* 

Financing. 

Combined employer-employee contributions and government subsidy 
equal 4 per cent. of workers’ wages. Of this amount the government 
subsidy consists of NT$1.20 per worker; the balance is borne by 
employers and workers according to a ratio of 3: 1. For the time being, 
i.e. while they are ineligible for hospital benefits, the self-employed 
persons’ rate is fixed at 3 per cent. of their average monthly earnings, of 
which the government subsidy amounts to NT$3.60 per head. The 
costs of administration are borne by the Government. 


Administration. 


Administrative authority is vested in the Department of Social 
Affairs of the Taiwan provincial Government. The Labour Insurance 
Agency, an autonomous unit of the Taiwan Life Insurance Company 
with a separate account, manages the programme under the control of 
the Labour Insurance Commission, and under the supervision of the 
Labour Insurance Fund Control Commission of the provincial Govern- 
ment. 

On 31 December 1959 the number of individuals covered was re- 
ported to be 296,917, employed in 1,758 enterprises.? This is roughly 
twice and three times respectively the corresponding numbers in 1950, 
the first year of operation. 


Special Programmes. 


In addition to the general programme as described, three special 
social insurance programmes are in operation : the Fishermen’s Schane, 
the Sugar Cane Farmers’ Scheme, and a scheme for civil servants. 

The first of these is based on a provincial ordinance of 27 February 
1953 and the second on a contract concluded between the Labour 
Insurance Agency and the Taiwan Sugar Cane Farmers’ Service with 
effect from 1 July 1956. The third is based on an enactment of the 
national Government dated 29 January 1958 and has been in operation 
since 1 September of that year. 

Benefits and contributions under the first two schemes are com- 
parable to the corresponding provisions for self-employed persons covered 
under the labour insurance programme, except that the sugar cane 
farmers’ scheme receives no government subsidy toward the cost of its 
benefits. On 31 December 1959, 145,978 fishermen and 45,607 sugar 
cane farmers were covered by these programmes.* 


Consolidation and Improvement of Existing Schemes. 


On 21 July 1958 the national Government promulgated a new Labour 
Insurance Act which will come into effect upon the release of implement- 
ing regulations expected some time this year. The new legislation will 
combine into a single programme the several schemes now in existence, 
except that for civil servants. 


1 Self-employed persons are not as yet eligible for this benefit. Article 38 of the Labour 
Insurance Regulations also envisages out-patient care and cash sickness benefits to be 
instituted at a later time. 

2 “ Statistical Tables of Labour Insurance Affairs ”, printed (in Chinese) by the Taiwan 
Labour Insurance Agency, Mar. 1960, pp. 2 and 4. 

3 Ibid., pp. 28 and 43. 
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While building, by and large, on the existing programmes, the 
consolidated labour insurance scheme will extend its compulsory cover- 
age to non-manual workers who are members of trade unions. Benefits 
are considerably increased. Thus the amount of maternity benefit for 
the wife of an insured worker is raised from ten to 15 days’ wages. 
Maximum periods of hospitalisation for occupational and non-occupa- 
tional sickness or injury are extended from 180 days to seven months, 
and from 50 days to four months respectively. Maximum amounts of 
invalidity benefits (1,080 days’ wages under the existing scheme for 
both occupational and non-occupational causes) are increased to 60 
months’ and 40 months’ wages respectively. Funeral and survivors’ 
benefits have also been liberalised. 

Workers in mines may retire at the age of 55, when they will hence- 
forth be entitled to the same benefits as other insured persons at the 
age of 60. Provision is also made to protect the family members of 
an insured fishery worker missing at sea ; they are entitled to a special 
benefit equal to 70 per cent. of the worker’s average monthly wage at 
the end of every three months until he returns, subject to a maximum 
period of three years. 

The new programme also allows for an adjustment of cash benefits 
in case of drastic change in the price index. 


Mainland China. 

On the mainland of China the Government Administration Council 
of the Central People’s Government promulgated on 27 February 1951 
the Labour Insurance Ordinance of the People’s Republic of China.! 
The ordinance was drawn up pursuant to article 32 of the Common 
Programme of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Council. 


This article provided that “ labour insurance shall be gradually instituted 
for the protection of all wage earners”. In keeping with this principle 
of gradual introduction of protective legislation, article 2 of the ordin- 
ance stipulated that it “ shall first be put into effect in certain impor- 
tant sectors until experience has been gained, and shall then be extended 
when the essential data have been obtained on the results of its appli- 
cation ”. 


Scope. 

Initially, its application was restricted to railways, water transport, 
post and telegraph establishments and such other establishments 
(whether of public, private, mixed or co-operative ownership) and mines 
as employed 100 or more wage and salary earners.* 

A subsequent ordinance of 2 January 1953 extended the application 
of the scheme to “ capital construction units ” of factories, mines and 
transportation enterprises, and to state-owned construction companies.* 


Benefits. 

The scheme provides insurance against the risks of sickness, matern- 
ity, industrial accidents and occupational diseases, invalidity, old age 
and death. 


1 Ordinance respecting labour insurance in the People’s Republic of China, dated 
23 February 1951. See L.S., 1951 (Chin.P.R.1). 

2 By special agreement, establishments in which the introduction of the scheme would 
cause serious economic difficulties could obtain a delayed starting date (article 6). 

3 Labour Insurance in New China (Peking, Foreign Language Press, 1953), pp. 3 
and 6. The term “ capital construction unit ” refers to teams of workers laying the founda- 
tions for new enterprises of the above-named types. 
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Medical care is a in the clinic or hospital attached to the estab- 
lishment or is paid for by the management when care cannot be obtained 
there. In case of non-occupational sickness, the insured pays for his 
own board. Full wages are payable in occupational injury cases ; in 
other cases wages range from 60 to 100 per cent. (depending on length 
of service) during the first six months, and from 40 to per cent. 
thereafter, until the insured person recovers or is determined to be an 
invalid or dies.1_ Women workers receive free pre-natal and post-natal 
care, paid maternity leave totalling 56 days, as well as a lump-sum 
maternity grant. Dependants of the insured are entitled to free con- 
sultations at the enterprise clinic and to a 50 per cent. reduction in the 
cost of medical treatment and drugs. 

Disablement due to occupational causes entitles the insured to a 
pension varying from 10 to 75 per cent. of his previous wages, depending 
on the degree of his disability. In non-occupational cases those totally 
disabled draw a pension amounting to 40 to 50 per cent. of previous 
wages. 

"‘Old-age pensions were originally payable at the age of 60 for men 
and 50 for women (earlier for workers employed under particularly un- 
favourable conditions) after 25 and 20 years of service respectively. 
Until 1958, however, retirement was not compulsory at the pensionable 
ages. Rather, the insured could continue working and, if qualified for 
a pension, could draw a supplemental pension amounting to 10 to 20 

r cent. of his wage. This situation was changed by the Provisional 
Regulations concerning Retirement of Workers and Staff Members of 
1958.2 

In case of death due to —— causes, a funeral benefit equal 
to three months’ wages is payable, as well as a pension to lineal depen- 
dants of the insured, ranging from 25 to 50 per cent. of the average 
wages of the deceased. in non-occupational cases the same benefits 
are payable at reduced rates. Reduced funeral benefits are also payable 
in case of death of a lineal dependant of an insured person. 

Persons deprived of — rights are generally excluded from 
benefits. Those designated as model workers or war heroes or as having 
been engaged in revolutionary activities are generally privileged. 


Financing. 

Covered enterprises pay a monthly contribution of 3 per cent. of 
their total payrolls in addition to bearing directly the cost of wages 
payable during maternity leave, sick leave and injury leave, the cost 
of establishing medical facilities and of providing medical care. Seventy 
per cent. of the contributions are turned over to the local trade union 


1 The provisions given here and below reflect the liberalisation in benefits introduced 
by the 1953 amendments ; at the outset, the percentages were lower and the periods of 
entitlement shorter. 

2 No official text or summary of these Regulations is available. The term “ provi- 
sional ” must be understood in the light of more far-reaching reform plans announced the 
year before (see next footnote). According to a Japanese annual publication, Shakai Hosho 
Nenkan (Social Security Year Book), published by the Japanese Federation of Health 
Insurance Societies, Tokyo (pp. 214 ff. of the volume for 1959) this amendment made 
retirement compulsory at the age of 60 for men and 55 for women. The qualifying period 
was lowered to 20 and 15 years respectively. In addition, pensions were made payable to 
those reaching retirement age after five to 15 years (at lower rates) and to younger insured 
persons who become incapable of work. The current rates of pension are reported to range 
from 40 to 70 per cent. of former average wages. See also the monthly publication of the 
a Social Security of the R.S.F.S.R., Sotsialnoe obespechenie (Moscow), No. 5, 1958, 
Pp. 
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committees and are used to meet the costs of social security benefits 
which are not payable directly by the enterprises. The remaining 
30 per cent. are turned over to the All-China Federation of Labour 
and are collected in a general labour insurance fund used to finance 
labour insurance institutions such as rest homes, sanatoria, etc. Trans- 
fers of local funds are authorised when necessary. 


Administration. 


The supreme authority in social insurance matters is the All-China 
Federation of Labour. At the local level administration lies with trade 
union committees, which pay benefits and supervise the payment of 
those monetary benefits for which management is directly liable, check 
on the improvement of clinics and hospitals attached to enterprises, 
and enforce the general execution of the provisions of the scheme.! 


India 


India has, during the decade under review, both improved and 
augmented its statutory schemes under which employers are directly 
liable to workers for the provision of certain benefits. At the same time 
it has instituted its first, potentially nation-wide, programme of social 
insurance proper. 


Improved Workmen's Compensation Scheme. 


Measures of the first type include amendments in the workmen’s 
compensation scheme dating from 1923 and operative since 1 July 1924 
(see above). The application of this programme was broadened and the 
number of industrial injuries, including occupational diseases, was 
widened by the adoption of a new schedule listing injuries deemed to 
result in permanent or partial disablement and by amendment of the 
schedule of industrial diseases to bring it into line with the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Convention (Revised), 1934. 
The waiting period was reduced from seven to three days, and medical 
treatment expenses borne by the employer are no longer deductible 
from the amount of compensation. Most notably, a transitional arrange- 
ment has been established whereby enterprises that are brought under 
the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme (see below) cease to be subject 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act.? 


Maternity Benefit Legislation. 


Most states and union territories of India have come to provide paid 
maternity leave and related benefits in cash or kind. The scope of this 
protection is generally restricted to non-seasonal factories. In some 
states the scope is more restrictive, in others plantations are also covered. 
Two enactments of the central Government applying to the whole of 


1 Shakai Hosho Nenkan for 1958 (p. 194) estimates the total cost borne by management 
to average about 12 per cent. of payrolls. The number of persons insured is reported to 
have increased from 2.6 million in 1951 to 7.4 million in 1956 (ibid., pp. 195 ff.). The 1959 
volume of the same source also summarily reports (p. 216) that agricultural production co- 
operative societies have been charged with the duty of taking care of their aged, sick and 
invalids, and bearing the cost of funerals. Meanwhile, in July 1957, a new social insurance 
plan of nation-wide application was published. Neither the content of this plan nor 
legislative developments, if any, pertaining to it have been reported. 

2 The transitional provision applied from the start of the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme. All other amendments became law on 20 March 1959. See the Act further to 
amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923, No. 8 of 1959. Gazette of India, 31 Mar. 
1959, Part II, Section 1, No. 5, Extraordinary, p. 49. Cf. L.S., 1959 (Ind. 1). 
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India, except the state of Jammu and Kashmir, are the Plantations 
Labour and the Mines Maternity Benefit Acts. 

With the introduction of the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, 
which provides maternity benefits that compare favourably with those 
based on earlier legislation, employers actually subject to the scheme 
(see below) are no longer liable under these earlier provisions. 


The Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme. 


Another important instance of the former type of legislative advance 
is represented by the introduction of the Employees’ Provident Fund 
Scheme of 1952.!_ The programme is intended to provide a compulsory 
contributory savings mechanism with a view to paying out in one 
lump sum the combined contributions of both the employer and the 
employee, with interest, to workers or their survivors under certain 
stated conditions. These conditions are 15 years’ membership (contribu- 
tions) or death, permanent disability, superannuation at the age of 55, 
or emigration. 

The Act applied at the start (in 1952) to all factories in any of the 
scheduled industries located in any part of India, except the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir, employing 50 or more persons. At that time, 
the scheduled industries numbered six. As a result of the changes made 
in 1953, 1956 (July and December *), 1957 and 1958, the number of 
establishments grew from 1,267 in March 1954 to 6,815, distributed 
over 38 industries, in March 1959. During that period the number of 
covered workers increased about fivefold from 542,904 to 2,460,000.* 
This rise in numbers is accounted for not only by the addition of new 
industries but also by the inclusion of establishments other than factories 
(e.g. plantations and mines and, finally, — employment and the 
transportation industry), the coverage of non-manual workers, and 
the increase from 300 to 500 ru of the monthly earnings limit 
which divides covered workers from those not covered within the 
subject industries. 

To finance the scheme employers pay into a fund 61/, per cent. of 
a worker’s basic wage plus cost-of-living (dearness) allowance, while 
employees must match this contribution or may, if they wish, pay up 
to 81/, per cent. of their wages and allowances. Interest earned on the 
reserves is credited to the individuals’ accounts in the fund. Adminis- 
trative costs are borne by the employers. 

Enterprises become subject to the scheme after their first three years 
of operation, and workers are eligible after having worked for 240 days 
in any 12-month period. 

Under certain conditions, such as equality of benefits and acceptable 
guarantees of impartial administration and assured financing, establish- 
ments may operate their own private schemes rather than a 
in the public one. In addition, two other statutory provident fun 


1 An Act to provide for the institution of provident funds for employees in factories 
and other establishments, No. XIX, assented to 4 March 1952. Gazette of India, 5 Mar. 
1952, No. 13, Part II, Sec. 1, Extraordinary, p. 97. Cf. L.S., 1952 (Ind. 2). 

2 Notably Act No. 94 of 1956, dated 28 December 1956. 

* Government of India, Ministry of Labour : Report on the Working of the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Scheme, 1 November 1951 to 31 March 1954, issued by the Central Board 
of Trustees, Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme. A list of establishments covered under 
the scheme and the number of employees and persons covered in each is given in the corre- 
—— report for the period 1954-55. Figures for 1959 supplied by the I.L.O. Branch 
Office in India. 
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schemes have been in existence since 1925 and 1948 respectively, one 
for state railway workers, the other for workers in coal mines.! 

Administration of the provident funds is partly the responsibility 
of the central Government (with regard to establishments in controlled 
industries or mines or oilfields) and partly within the jurisdiction of 
the state governments (with regard to all other establishments). The 
State Railway Workers’ Provident Fund also comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State. Administrative authority of the Employees’ Provident 
Fund is vested in the Central Board of Trustees, which includes repre- 
sentatives of the states. Its chief executive officer is the Central Provi- 
dent Fund Commissioner. Pending the establishment of comparable 
state boards, 20 regional offices assist with the country-wide administra- 
tion of the scheme. 


The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 


The foundation for a comprehensive and potentially nation-wide 
social insurance programme in india was established with the passage of 
the Employees’ State Insurance Act in 1948.2 Careful study and 
deliberation had preceded this enactment.*® 


Scope. 

Geographically the Act applies to all of India but grants authority 
to the central Government to implement the programme in stages, 
starting with a limited area and gradually extending its application by 
making it effective in other regions. At the start of operations, on 
24 February 1952, the programme was put into force in Delhi and 
Kanpur, thereby bringing under its scope about 128,000 employees. 
Subsequent geographic extension each year—the largest numbers of 
persons being added in 1954 and 1955, namely 0.5 million and 0.4 
million employees respectively—had brought 79 centres in 12 states and 
the union territory of Delhi under the programme by the end of the year 
1958-59. At that time, the number of those insured had increased to 
nearly 1.6 million, plus an estimated 0.6 million dependants (see below).* 

In regard to enterprises covered, the Act applies initially to all 
factories defined as manufacturing establishments using power and 
employing 20 or more persons, including government-owned establish- 
ments but excluding seasonal factories and mines.® Its provisions may be 
extended, however, by the appropriate government after six months’ 
notice, to any other establishment or class of establishments, industrial, 

1 Membership is generally compulsory with opportunity for voluntary membership 
for workers not so covered. Contribution and benefit conditions are roughly comparable. 

2 An Act to provide for certain benefits to employees in case of sickness, maternity 
and “employment injury ” and to make provision for certain other matters in relation 
thereto. No. XXXIV of 1948. Assented to 19 April 1948. Gazette of India, 19 Apr. 1948, 
Extraordinary, Part IV, p. 161. Cf. L.S., 1948 (Ind. 3). 

3 Notably B. P. ADARKAR : Report on Health Insurance for Industrial Workers (Simla, 
1944) ; Health Insurance Scheme. Note on the Report Prepared by Professor B. P. Adarkar 
on a Scheme of Health Insurance for Industrial Workers, by Mr. Stack and Mr. R. Rao of 
the International Labour Office (Government of India, 1945) ; and the Report of the Health 
Survey and Development Committee (Bhore Report) (Delhi, 1946). The legislative proposal 
underlying this enactment was actually introduced in the Central Government Legislature 
by the Minister of Labour in 1946. 

* Employees’ State Insurance Corporation Annual Report for the Year 1958-59 (New 
Delhi, Director General, Employees’ State Insurance Corporation, 1 July 1959), pp. 2-3 and 
Appendix I, 

5 The appropriate government may, however, exempt any establishment or class of 
establishments for a period of up to one year, and may exempt any person or class of 
persons from coverage under the Act. 
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commercial, agricultural, etc. Persons covered are all those working for 
wages in a covered establishment whose monthly pay does not exceed 
400 rupees. 


Benefits. 


The scheme provides for periodical cash benefits in the event of 
sickness, maternity, employment injury and death resulting from 
employment injury and also for medical care of the insured, which 
is subsequently to be extended—and has in some regions already been 
his family. By the end of the year 1958-59, half 
the centres of operation had thus extended medical care coverage. 


Financing. 

The programme is financed by means of contributions from employers 
and employees and government subsidies. 

Both employers’ and employees’ contributions are related to the 
daily wages of the insured, grouped in wage classes. Employees’ contri- 
butions start from the wage class above the lowest and amount to about 
2% per cent. of total — Employers’ contributions, as listed in a 
schedule annexed to the law, amount to double the employees’ rates 
except that they represent a higher percentage of the joint contribution 
in the second wage class, and the entire contiibution in the lowest. Up 
to the present, however, the employers’ contribution rates have not 
been levied in accordance with this schedule. Rather, to take account 
of fears expressed by employers in areas in which the law has been 
implemented that freedom from the obligation to contribute might 
confer unfair competitive advantages upon employers in other areas, 
the original rates for employers contained in the 1948 law were temporarily 
modified before they took effect. As a result, the share of the cost allocated 
to employers has been distributed among all covered employers in the 
whole country—the only difference being that employers in regions 
where employees are already receiving benefits pay 1% per cent. of 
their payrolls while employers elsewhere pay % of one per cent.! 

Government subsidies consist of a contribution by the central Govern- 
ment equal to two-thirds of the administrative cost ; contributions by 
state governments in states in which medical benefits are being furnished, 
amounting to 25 per cent. of the cost of such benefits ; and any other 
grants which may be forthcoming from the central, state or local 
governments. 


Administration. 


The central Government has primary administrative responsibility 
for the scheme. It has the power to make rules and regulations to give 
effect to the provisions of the Act ; it may also give directions to the 
state governments concerning the execution of these provisions in the 
respective state. The state governments, too, have certain regulatory 
powers defined in the law. e most important of these pertain to the 
appeals and review procedures under the in, and the establishment and 


1 As a result, employees in covered establishments contribute twice as much as their 
employers instead of the reverse, as was originally intended. A study group on social 
security has recommended that as soon as 1.6 million workers have been brought under the 
application of the programme (out of a total group of eligibles estimated at 2.2 million) 
the contributions from employers in non-covered areas should cease and those from em- 
ployers in covered areas should be raised to the statutory rates, amounting to about 
4*/, per cent. of payrolls. See Government of India, Ministry of Labour and Employment : 
Report of the Study Group on Social Security, 1958 (New Delhi, 1958), p. 25. 
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staffing of hospitals and other medical facilities, as well as to the scale of 
medical benefits to be provided. 

The Employee’s State Insurance Corporation has been established 
to administer the scheme and the Employees’ State Insurance Fund, 
in which all contributions and other payments are deposited. The 
Ministers for Labour and Health of the central Government serve as 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman respectively. Central government officials, 
and representatives of state governments, employers, employees, the 
medical profession and the central legislature make up the rest of 
the 39 members of the Corporation. Its chief executive officer is the 
Director-General. 

In addition to administering the scheme at the central government 
level, the Corporation is responsible for promoting measures for the 
improvement of health and welfare of insured persons and the rehabilita- 
tion and re-employment of insured persons disabled or injured. It also 
has authority to liberalise the benefits provided under the law and to 
finance, wholly or in part, the extension of medical care to the families 
of insured persons. 

At the request of a state government the Corporation may exercise 
certain functions specified under corresponding state laws. 

The Corporation has set up regional boards for each of five regions 
of the country to supervise the local offices. 


Development of the Scheme since Its Inception. 


Apart from the gradual expansion to new geographic areas, the 
scheme has been expanded and liberalised. 

The cash sickness benefit, payable from the third day of illness at 
a rate of half the daily wage, which is normally limited to a maximum 
of 56 days in any 365-day period, was extended, as from June 1956, 
to a maximum of 18 weeks in tuberculosis cases (albeit at a reduced 
rate) for regular workers, subject to certain qualifying conditions. 
Extension of medical care by one additional year was likewise authorised 
in these cases.'_ The number of hospital beds available for the care of 
tuberculosis cases has also been increased. 

With the increase in medical facilities and personnel, the Corporation 
has, since 1956, been actively considering extending medical care 
benefits to the dependants of all insured workers ; this extension has 
been made contingent on an increase in employers’ contributions. 


1 See Ministry of Labour, Employees’ State Insurance Corporation : Employees’ State 
Insurance (General) Regulations, as amended. The medical care benefit includes, by 
statute, medical treatment and attendance (general and specialist care and drugs), in the 
form either of out-patient treatment at a dispensary, clinic or hospital, or at home, or of 
treatment as an in-patient in a hospital or other institution. The kind and scale of medical 
care to which an insured person is entitled is such as the state government or the Corporation 
may be providing in his locality or at the medical institution to which he has been assigned. 
The same applies to obstetrical and surgical care. Equally, the right to receive medical 
care for his dependants is conditional upon the extension of these provisions of the law to 
dependants in the particular place. Except as specifically provided by regulation, neither 
the insured workers nor their dependants (where covered) are entitled to reimbursement of 
medical care expenses incurred by them. 

The nature and scale of medical care is subject to agreement between the Corporation 
and a state government, and a part of its cost may be borne by the Corporation. Such 
sharing of cost is definitely provided with regard to cash sickness benefit where its incidence 
exceeds the all-India average. 

The arrangements under which medical and similar care is provided under the scheme 
vary from place to place. Depending on the region, care may be obtained either from 
social insurance and general government medical care institutions and personnel, or from 
private physicians under contract with the insurer. 
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Other liberalisations introduced in the last few years include the 
provision of artificial limbs to employment injury victims as well as 
travel to, and sojourn at, prosthetic centres where they obtain the 
necessary training. 

Starting from 1 June 1958 maternity cash benefits were raised in 
amount from 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. of the daily wage of the 
insured person. 


Relationship of the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme to Other Existing 
Schemes, and Plans for the Future. 


As indicated above, the employment injury and maternity benefit 
provisions of the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme have, for enter- 
prises already subject to effective coverage under it, taken the place 
of the earlier workmen’s compensation and maternity benefit legislation. 
For employers not so subject, the obligations under the previous enact- 
ments continue in effect. Since the new benefit schemes are administered 
by the Government and their financing is pooled, whereas under the 
former schemes employers were individually liable for financing and 
administration, workers now have added assurance of protection against 
the contingencies covered and the protection afforded is generally 
more adequate. 

With a view to achieving further progress along the lines of one 
of the recommendations on labour policy included in the Second Five- 
Year Plan, the Indian Ministry of Labour and Employment constituted, 
on 3 August 1957, a Study Group on Social Security. Its findings and 
recommendations have a direct bearing on the possibilities for further 
consolidation and expansion of social security programmes in India.! 

The principal recommendations of the study group concern the 
administrative unification of the Employees’ State Insurance and the 
Employee’ Provident Fund Schemes (as well as the Coal Miners’ 
Provident fund Scheme), and the conversion of the provident fund 
schemes into a statutory pension scheme providing old-age, invalidity 
and survivors’ pensions. Pending this transformation, the group recom- 
mended liberalisation of sickness cash benefits under the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme, the gradual attainment of a nation-wide 
standard of medical care, and a strengthening of the financial foundations 
of both the Employees’ State Insurance and the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Schemes through an increase in contributions.* 

While these recommendations await implementation, the Employees’ 
State Insurance Corporation plans, in the course of the Third Five-Year 
Plan, to extend insurance coverage to all eligible employers in centres 
where there are at least 1,500 workers; to provide medical care to 
families of all insured persons; and to establish additional hospitals and 
dispensaries under the insurance scheme. Fulfilment of these targets 
would increase insurance coverage to an estimated 2.2 million workers, 
plus, for medical care purposes, 6.4 million dependants. 


(To be concluded) 


1 See Report of the Study Group on Social Security, 1958, op. cit. 

2 The group envisages that workmen's compensation benefits will eventually be com- 
pletely absorbed by the combined scheme. Meanwhile the consolidated administrative 
organisation could take on certain responsibilities as a paying agent for employers who 
remain subject to individual liability legislation. Report of the Study Group on Social 
Security, 1958, op. cit., Ch. I: “ Conclusions and Recommendations.” 
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l'Institut universitaire de hautes études internationales, No. 35. Geneva, 
Librairie E. Droz ; Paris, Librairie Minard, 1960. 230 pp. 


HICKMANN, Ernst. Die Wirtschaft des Auslandes. Die Entwicklungsvorhaben 
der Gegenwart. Bremer Ausschuss fiir Wirtschaftsforschung. Two 
volumes. Darmstadt, Verlag Hoppenstedt, 1959. vi+1,857 pp. (the 
two volumes), 


Hicks, J.P. Essays in World Economics. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1959. 
xviii+ 274 pp. 21s. 


Huaues, T. J.,and Luarp, D. E.T. The Economic Development of Communist 
China, 1949-1958. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. London, New York, Toronto, ord University 
Press, 1959. vi+223 pp. 22s. 


HvuveELin, Paul, GraEDEL, Adolphe, BoTHEREAU, Robert, and GuiGoz, 
Maurice. L’Occident a la recherche d’une doctrine sociale. Neuchatel, 
Editions de la Baconniére, 1959. 106 pp. 


INSTITUT TEXTILE DE FRANCE. Textile et automatisation. Colloque sur 

l’automatisation du matériel textile. Paris, 1959. 134 pp. 

A collection of the papers read at a conference on automation in the 
textile industry, organised by the French Textile Institute in March 1959. 

Automation in industry and the part played by electronics in new 
techniques are discussed in the first two papers. Subsequent gm deal 
with the various technical aspects of developments in a textile industry. 
The general reader will be particularly interested in those dealing with the 
evolution of automation in spinning and weaving, and in the broad conclu- 
sions given at the end of the book, which emphasise the need, from a social 
point of view, for introducing changes gradually and carefully so as io 
enable the necessary reorganisation and retraining to be effected in time. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE Unions. The Need for a 
Dynamic World Economy. Report of the World Economic Conference of 
Free Trade Unions (Geneva, 18-19 March 1959). Brussels, 1959. 126 pp. 
$1; 7s. 


Jacopson, Howard Boone, and Roucek, Joseph S. (editors). Automation 
and Society. New York, Philosophical Library, 1959. 553 pp. $10. 


A. A. Bauanue aaemenmoe Hosoli mexHuKu Ha 
mpyda 6 NpoUuze0dcmee. Moscow, 
Iusnernpom, 1959. 181 pp. 7.10 roubles. 


The influence on labour productivity and basic reserves of various 
elements of new techniques in cotton spinning production, by A. A. Mag- 
nitsky. 


MicHEL, Andrée. Famille, industrialisation, logement. Travaux du Centre 
d’études sociologiques. Paris, Centre national de la recherche scienti- 
fique, 1959. 392 pp. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FouNpDATION, United States. Bibliography on the 
Economic and Social Implications of Scientific Research and Development. 
A selected and annotated edition, Office of Special Studies NSF 59-41. 
Washington, 1959. v+53 pp. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS. Income and Salary, 
Survey, 1958. Washington, 1959. 51 pp. $2. 


Ocunos, T. B. Texnuxa u npoepecc. Kpumuyeckuii ovepK coepe- 
MeHHbIX pePopmucmckux U meopuil. 
Moscow, Akagemun HayK CCCP, 1959. 262 pp. 12.25 roubles. 
This book by G. V. Osipov examines one of the most important problems 

in the history of human society, namely the origin and development of 

technical knowledge and the reciprocal influence of technical knowledge 
and social progress. 

It contains a brief historical account of the improvements made to tools 
and other working aids through the ages and of the forms of production 
organisation that have successively prevailed from primitive times to the 
present. 

The author also makes a critical analysis of modern “ bourgeois ”, 
“reformist ” and “ revisionist ” theories concerning the role and place of 
technical knowledge in present-day society (“ managerial society”, “ technico- 


ureaucratic socialism ”, “ self-managi socialism ”, etc). 
b at ] If n lis tc) 


RIeEBEN, Henri, UrEcH, Madeleine, and IFFLAND, Charles. De la démocratie 
industrielle, Vol. 2: L’horlogerie et l'Europe. Neuchatel, Editions de la 
Baconniére, 1959. 231 pp. 

This book, which is based on abundant and reliable source material 
and illustrated with excellent graphs, provides a survey of the European 
watchmaking industry (with particular reference to Switzerland). The 
authors describe the structure of the industry in detail, and show how its 
traditional supremacy is being challenged by competition from countries 
that have recently entered the world market. These new entrants are so 
dynamic and the effort to achieve economic integration is causing such 
upheavals in Europe that the authors are led to wonder whether European 
watchmakers will be able to stir themselves from their traditional attitudes 
and so face the challenge of the future. 

The technical lead on which the prosperity of European watchmaking 
was based has gradually diminished. The industry is highly monopolistic, 
so that national competition does not play the stimulating role that it might. 
In view of the immediate or long-term danger involved in the impressive 
growth of the Japanese and Russian industries, can the European industry 
defend its overseas markets ? The exchange within the Common Market 
of equipment, machinery, processes and products is already leading to 
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specialisation of undertakings and lower production costs; but would it not 
be in the interests of the watchmaking industry within the Community to 
strengthen the hand of Europe and to ensure that the British industry, and 
particularly that of Switzerland, which accounts for half of the world 
production, will be associated with this reorganisation ? 

Conversely, can the Swiss industry, if left to its own devices, maintain 
its supremacy, thanks to which it provides an income for about 10 per 
cent. of the industrial labour force and employment for almost all the 
workers in the areas where it is established, and constitutes one of the coun- 
try’s major sources—the third in order of importance in 1958 after machinery 
and chemicals—of foreign currency ? Before 1917 Russia was the second 
most important market for the Swiss industry ; forty years later it was 
already a formidable competitor. In 1925 Japan was the third largest 
buyer of Swiss watches; it is now one of Switzerland’s most serious 
rivals. Swiss exports to other Western European countries have also fallen 
off noticeably. 

This trend can no doubt be reversed, but it is high time to carry out 
structural reforms, to put distribution arrangements on a more systematic 
basis and to increase investment in research. 

The most serious danger for Switzerland lies in the power of the combined 
French, Italian and German industries, which might coalesce within the 
Common Market and sweep all before them in world markets. It is in the 
light of this threat that it has been proposed that the main European 
producers’ associations should come to an agreement for the gradual removal 
of trade barriers between Switzerland, the Community and Great Britain, 
parallel with the movement of liberalisation taking place within the 
Community itself. This would not be a matter of forming a European 
watchmaking cartel, with all the traditional and outdated protectionist 
overtones of such a notion, but of providing better ese for 
growth by laying aside the tariff weapon and streamlining the organisation 
of the European watchmaking industries. 


SACHSE, Ekkehard. Automatisierung und Arbeitskvraft. Berlin, Verlag 
Tribiine, 1959. 262 pp. 


SINDICATO NACIONAL TEXTIL, os Plan de veorganizacién de la industria 
textil algodonera. Madrid, 1959. 59 pp. 

This is the report of a Special Commission appointed by the National 
Board of the Cotton Section of the National Textile Syndicate to study the 
problems of the cotton textile industry in Spain. The Commission first 
examines the structure of the industry and then discusses in turn the supply 
position of raw cotton, the state of the machinery and problems raised by it, 
manpower problems, and the financing of the future development of the 
industry. Productivity in the Spanish cotton textile industry, as measured 
by output per spindle and per loom, or by production per worker, is far below 
the European average. The Commission ascribes this to the small size of 
the average Spanish mill and to the exceptional difficulties through which 
the country has passed since 1939. A complete reorganisation of the industry 
is recommended. The plan consists of the scrapping of antiquated machinery 
and re-equipment, rationalisation of production, and improvement in sales 
and distribution. The report discusses this plan in detail and offers sugges- 
tions as to how it should be put into operation. In discussing manpower 
problems the Commission recognises that the recent unsystematic reduction 
in the Spanish textile labour force (which declined from 157,975 in 1952 
to 133,097 in 1958) has not been entirely to the benefit of the industry, as 
a high proportion of those leaving have been skilled workers. A selective 
redundancy scheme is proposed with compensation for displaced workers, 
on a graded scale limited to the length of service and the family obligations 
of the worker concerned. A novel feature of the plan concerns the question of 
financing. It is suggested that the scrapping of machinery and the compensa- 
tion of workers should be financed from public funds, and that for obtaining 
credits for re-equipment a special institution in the Cotton Textiles Fund 
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should be set up. Shares are to be issued under the aegis of this institution, 
which will also examine and approve applications for medium and long- 
term credit from the mills. A number of appendices give more detailed 
information on certain aspects such as the structure of the industry, pro- 
ductivity and manpower, compensation scheme for redundant workers, etc. 


Society FOR SociaAL AND Economic StupiEs. Capital for Medium and 
Small-Scale Industries. Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, Asia 
Publishing House, 1959. vii+144 pp. 10.25 rupees. 


Sorart, Aldo E. Las ciencias sociales en el Uruguay. Publicacién nim. 4 
del Centro Latino-Americano de Investigaciones en Ciencias Sociales. 
Rio de Janeiro, Centro Latino-Americano de Investigaciones en Ciencias 
Sociales, 1959. 173 pp. 


CrapuyKkos, Bonpocol skonomuyecko20 aHaau3za OeameabHocmu 
npednpuamua. Moscow, Tocunusyat, 1959. 320 pp. 12.15 roubles. 


In this work I. Starichkov describes the methods of economic analysis 
used in connection with the monthly production plans of industrial under- 
takings, the organisation of work, the wage structure, the use of plant, 
the supply of equipment to establishments, the length of the production 
7 (the time that elapses between the arrival of the raw materials and 
their departure in the form of products), the regularity of operation of 
undertakings and the effects of these various factors on output. Reference 
is also made to methods of analysing production costs and the factors that 
govern expenditure on plant, wage costs and operating plans (costs, profit 
and loss). 

These methods are illustrated with hypothetical examples. 


STORBECK, Dietrich. Die wirtschaftliche Problematik der Raumordnung. 
Eine Untersuchung iiber Notwendigkeit, Ziele und Mittel der Raum- 
ordnung im System der Marktwirtschaft. Volkswirtschaftliche Schriften, 
Heft 47. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1959. 201 pp. 


THorpP, Willard L., and Quanpt, Richard E. The New Inflation. New York, 
Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. xi+233 pp. $5. 


Zagadnienia ehonomii politycznej socjalizmu. Napisali: O. LANGE, J. Rut- 
KOWSKI, W. HERER, M. K. Lask1, Cz. BoBrowsk1, W. Brus, 
B. Minc, M. Z. Morecka, H. Fiszer, M. RAKoOwskKI, 
J. PayestKa. Warsaw, Kiqzka i wiedza, 1959. 622 pp. 20 zlotys. 


Statistics. 


Boarp oF Economic Enguiry, Punjab (India). Family Budgets of Twenty- 
Two Cultivators in the Punjab for Year 1956-57. Publication No. 57. 
General editor: Gurdit SincH. Chandigarh, Economic and Statistical 
Organisation, 1959. ii+-65 pp. 2.08 rupees. 


Brown, Bonnar, and Van Atstyne, Carol. Family Income Patterns, 
1947-1968. Menlo Park (California), Stanford Research Institute, 1959. 
x+139 pp. $3. 

This is the fourth of a series of reports on general indicators of economic 
growth in the United States, published by the Stanford Research Institute, 
a non-profit corporation established in 1946 by the trustees of Stanford 
University. The aim of the study is to supplement materials published by 
the United States Department of Commerce and the Federal Reserve 
System, by converting the data on the money incomes received each year 
by various kinds of spending units—defined as groups or individuals that 
control their spending separately even though possibly related to some 
other group or individual in the same household—to a dollar of constant 
purchasing power, and by estimating money income distribution during the 
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next decade. {The historical data on which the projections are based relate 
7 to the period from 1947 to 1957, while the projections into the 
uture show figures for 1962 and 1968. The assumptions concerning economic 
conditions and population growth which have formed the background for 
the forecasts are not discussed at length in this volume but the charts 
and the tabular presentations given in the study are illustrative. 


A. pomeuuaennaa cmamucmuka. Moscow, 1959. 292 pp. 
11.35 roubles. 


Industrial statistics, by A. Dobrich. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Bozzora, Gian Battista, and Lot, Efisio. Economia del lavoro e relazioni 
industriali. Collana di studi sul lavoro a cura dell’ Istituto per 1’ Addestra- 
mento nell’Industria, Nuova Serie, No. 22. Milan, Franco Angeli, 1959. 
515 pp. 


CocHRAN, Thomas C. The Puerto Rican Businessman. A Study in Cultural 
Change. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1959. 198 pp. 
$5. 


FERRATON, Hubert. Syndicalisme ouvrier et social-démocratie en Norvége. 
Préface de Marcel Davip. Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences 
politiques, No. 105. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1960. 252 pp. 


I'yaKxos, Yemae — ocnoea npodcowsnoli demoxpamuu. Moscow, 
1959. 93 pp. 0.70 rouble. 
Trade union constitutions—the basis of democratic trade unionism, 
by I. GoupkKov. 


HrrscH-WEBER, Wolfgang. Gewerkschaften in der Politik. Von der Massen- 
streikdebatte zum Kampf um das Mitbestimmungsrecht. Vorwort von 
Otto StamMeR. Cologne, Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1959. 
xv+170 pp. 18.50 ks. 


Know gs, William H. Tvade Union Development and Industrial Relations 
in the British West Indies. A publication of the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California, 1959. vi+214 pp. $5. 


Macoun, F. Alexander. Cooperation and Conflict in Industry. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. xii+258 pp. $4.50. 


ORGANIZACION REGIONAL INTERAMERICANA DE TRABAJADORES. Manual de 
educacién sindical. Breviario de experiencias recientes métodos 
practicos utilizados para fortalecer las filas del sindicalismo deammntttion 
(1.e* volumen). Prefacio de Alfonso SANCHEZ MADARIAGA. Mexico City, 
1959. 168 pp. 


Suari, M. Eleven Years of Labour Policy. Karachi, Bureau of Labour 
Publications, 1959. 128 pp. 12 rupees; 27s. ; $3.50. 


Spinetti, G., and Spinetti, S. Diritto al lavoro e crisi del diritto. Padua, 
C.E.D.A.M., 1959. 196 pp. 1,400 liras. 


WaARMINGTON, W. A. A West African Trade Union. A case study of the 
Cameroons Development Corporation Workers’ Union and its relations 
with the employers. Published for the Nigerian Institute of Social and 
Economic Research by the Oxford University Press. London, 1960. 
ix+150 pp. 
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Labour Law. 


AGALLOPOULOs, Christos N. Greek Maritime Labour Law. Athens, 1960. 
293 pp. (In Greek.) 


On more than one occasion the International Labour Review has referred 
to the learned and important works of the late Christos Agallopoulos on 
labour law and social insurance, of which he was one of the pioneers in 
Greece. Before his sudden death Mr. Agallopoulos had just concluded a 
complete and detailed treatise on Greek maritime labour law, which has 
now been posthumously published. In it the author has described the 
essential features of this branch of law and its current trends: he has ex- 
plained, for example, how the well-known particularism of the law of the 
sea, though also a feature of maritime labour law, has progressively dimin- 
ished since work at sea is becoming increasingly similar to work on land. 
A growing number of rules of ordinary labour law (as in the case of trade 
union rights) are thus becoming applicable to maritime law also. This 
decrease in particularism is accompanied by certain tendencies on which the 
author has laid special stress : first, because of the growing influence of the 
State, maritime labour law is moving more and more into the field of public 
law ; and secondly there is a steady trend towards internationalisation of 
the rules applying in this sector. Owing to the character of maritime 
navigation the latter tendency has been apparent from the very first and 
in the view of the author it has become more manifest and marked as a 
result of the work of the International Labour Organisation ; since he took 
part in several sessions of the International Labour Conference as a 
Government delegate, he was particularly qualified to discuss this matter, 
and his book deals in detail with the maritime Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the Conference and with their influence on Greek 
legislation. Stress is also laid on the tendency for conditions of work to be 


determined by collective agreements between shipowners’ and seafarers’ 
organisations. 

Based on sound research and backed up by abundant references to Greek 
and foreign sources, this detailed and comprehensive treatise will cause 
further regret at its author’s untimely death. 


H. Kucenes, and Crasyesa, A. Tpydoesie npasa 
pa6owx u cayscayux 6 CCCP. (B Bonpocax u orsetax). Second edition. 
Moscow, Tociopusjat, 1959. 210 pp. 2.50 roubles. 


The rights of wage and salary earners in the U.S.S.R. in the field of 
labour (in the form of questions and answers), by N. G. Alexandrov, 
I. L. Kiselev and A. I. Stavtseva, 


ALURRALDE ANAYA, Félix. Contrato colectivo de:tvabajo. La Paz, Empresa 
Editora “ Universo”, 1959. 136 pp. 


DuRAND, Paul, Mazzoni, Giuliano, and ARANGUREN, Aldo. I rapporti 
collettivi di lavoro. Resoconti delle esercitazioni tenute al Seminario di 
preparazione per dirigenti sindacali e aziendali nell’anno accademico 
1957-58 da Paul Duranp, Giuliano Mazzont ed Aldo ARANGUREN. 
Florence, Istituto di Studi Sindacale e del Lavoro, 1959. 280 pp. 2,200 
liras. 


Kopotkos, B., and Tonpawreiin, M. Ymo nyoicno 3Hame pabowum u cayoicaujuM 
0 mpy0o6om Moscow, 1959. 270 pp. 4.45 
roubles. 


What wage and salary earners should know about labour legislation, 
by V. Korotkov and M. Goldstein. 


SuHaFi, M. The Law of Industrial Disputes. Karachi, Bureau of Labour 
Publications, 1959. viii+123 pp. 12 rupees ; 27s. ; $3.80. 
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Spyropou.Los, Georges. Le droit des conventions collectives de travail dans 
les pays de la Communauté européenne du charbon et de l’acier. Préface 
de Paul DurAND. Travaux et recherches de |'Institut de droit comparé 
de l'Université de Paris, XVI. Paris, Editions de l’Epargne, 1959. 


xv+181 pp. 
UNIVERSITE DE Lyon, FACULTE DE DROIT ET DES SCIENCES ECONOMIQUES. 


Annales de I’ Institut de droit du travail et de la sécurité sociale. Lyons, 
1959. 206 pp. 


Management. 


BritTIsH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. A Conspectus of Management Courses. 
Fourth edition of Education and Training in the Field of Management. 
London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1960. viii+287 pp. 45s. 

A note concerning the first edition (1953) appeared in the Jume 1954 
number of the International Labour Review. 


E.uiott, Osborn. Men at the Top. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. 
xii+246 pp. $3.95. 


Manpower. 


SHARTLE, Carroll L. Occupational Information. Its Development and Appli- 
cation. Third edition. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 
xvi+384 pp. $8.65. 


Vimont, Claude. La population active. Evolution passée et prévisions. 

Avant-propos de Jean Fourastié&. Préface d’Alfred Sauvy. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1960. xvi+192 pp. 12 new French 
francs, 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR EpucaTion, England. Fifteen to Eighteen. 
Report of the Central Advisory Council for Education (England), 
Volume I. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1959. xxxi+519 pp. 12s. 6d. 


INSTITUT DE PEDAGOGIE, ORTHOPEDAGOGIE ET DE PSYCHOLOGIE APPLIQUEE 
DE L’UNIVERSITE DE FRIBOURG, Switzerland. La réintégration de l’inva- 
lide dans la communauté. Conférences faites lors du XXII™®* cours de 
vacances de pédagogie a l'Université de Fribourg. Travaux de psycho- 
logie, pédagogie et orthopédagogie, Vol. 3. Fribourg, Editions univer- 
sitaires, 1959. 273 pp. 


INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE, UNIVERSITE DE LikGE. Formation des ouvriers 
spécialisés dans les entreprises. Une enquéte exécutée par l'Institut de 
sociologie de l'Université de Liége pour l’Agence européenne de produc- 
tivité. Liége, 1959. 113 pp. 

At the request of the European Productivity Agency, which is an organ 
of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, a survey of 
programmes of vocational training within undertakings has been carried 
out in seven European countries—<Austria, Belgium, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom.’ 
This volume gives the results of the Belgian survey. 

A general sketch of the industrial structure of Belgium and of the major 
training facilities for Belgian workers is followed by an account of the scope, 
methods and results of the survey. The authors then attempt to show 

1 Book reviews regarding the United Kingdom, France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, were published in the January, May and June 1957 issues of the International 
Labour Review. 
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that training programmes fall into two classes, one based on educational 
aims and the other on “ institutional” ones. Another chapter is devoted 
to an examination of the problems involved in the implementation of such 
programmes. Information on four practical examples of these (in the glass, 
textile and tobacco industries) and an account of the action taken for the 
retraining and redeployment of workers, particularly by the National 
Employment and Unemployment Office, are appended to the work. 


INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE PREVISION, Spain. Rehabilitacién del presunto 
invdlido y seguridad social. Symposium médico-social en el I.N.P. 
Madrid, 1959. 368 pp. 125 pesetas. 


LIEPMANN, Kate. Apprenticeship. An Enquiry into Its Adequacy under 
Modern Conditions. Foreword by H. D. Dickinson. London, Routledge 
& Kegan Paul; New York, Humanities Press, 1960. x+204 pp. 23s. 


MINISTERE DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE, Administration de l’enseignement 
technique, Belgium. L’enseignement technique. Organisation des études. 
Brussels, 1959. 189 pp. 

This is the first of four volumes dealing respectively with technical 
education and its curriculum (the work under review), varieties of trainin 
under the technical education system (in preparation), the state technical 
education system (in preparation), and a list of technical education establish- 
ments (already on sale). 

Covering all matters connected with the technical education system 
organised and inspected by the State in Belgium, the work is systematically 
planned and starts with a diagrammatic representation of the kinds of training 
available for the various occupations. After some general considerations 
and a historical section, the reader is —_ an account of the organisation 
of the educational system. This is followed by a description of available 
courses, dealt with for each occupation under the headings: admission to 
courses, duration of courses, syllabus, and qualifications and employment 
to which they lead. There are many illustrations. 


The Times Book of Careers in Industry. London, Blackie & Son, 1959. 
viii+141 pp. 10s. 6d. 
Compiled from supplements to The Times on careers in industry, this 
book is mostly concerned with technical careers, and attempts to answer 
the many questions that youngsters ask in choosing such careers. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. Re- 
habilitation of the Disabled in Thirty-Seven Countries of the World. Prepared 
by the Committee on Government Operations and its Subcommittee 
on Reorganization and International Organizations. Washington, 1959. 
xiv+153 pp. 55 cents. 


Conditions of Work. 


Aransenan, A. T., and Maier, B. ®. naama ¢ CCCP. Moscow, 

Tocnmanu3sjat, 1959. 240 pp. 9.25 roubles. 

This work, by A. G. Aganbelian and V. F. Maier, entitled ‘“ Wages in 
the U.S.S.R., Some Theoretical and Practical Questions”, is a technical 
study of the main wage questions that arise in the Soviet Union : essential 
features of wages under a socialist régime; links between the increase 
in labour productivity, nominal wages and real wages ; the fixing of work 
norms, which are the basis of the wage structure ; the determination of 
wage rates and of official wage scales ; forms and systems of remuneration 
for wage earners (time, piece and output rates) and salary earners ; basic 
wages in the various branches of the national economy and of industry ; 
guarantee of a fair relationship between rates of pay for the various groups 
of manual and non-manual workers (as between different branches of the 
economy, as between areas and as between wage earners, supervisory and 
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technical staff and salaried employees) ; wage planning questions (basis 
of wage indices used to estimate the rate of increase in productivity, method 
of calculating wage indices according to various factors that enter into 
remuneration, and guarantee of wage stability by branch of activity and 
by area) ; gradual increase in the wages of workers with the lowest pay and 
reduction of the wage spread. 


BackMAN, Jules. Wage Determination. An Analysis of Wage Criteria. 
Princeton (New Jersey), Toronto, New York, London, D. van Nostrand 
Company, 1959. xv+316 pp. $6.75 
Discusses wage determination as it has evolved in collective bargaining 

in the United States on the basis of six criteria systematically used by both 

labour and management for Se gure namely wage comparisons, cost 
of living, workers’ budgets, productivity, ability to pay, and economic 
environment. 


Jipuse, and Mauxos, A. H. Opeanuzayua 3apabomnoii naamei Ha pydxu- 
Kax yeemxHoli Memaaaypeuu. Moscow, 
H3aTeIbCTBO NO UBeTHOM MeTannyprun, 1959. 295 pp. 
10.60 roubles. 

This study by I. D. Drize and A. N. Mashkov deals with the main aspects 
of wage determination in non-ferrous mines of the Soviet metallurgical 

industry, in accordance with the system introduced in the industry in 1958. 


Hattey, William C. Employee Publications. Theory and Practice of Commu- 
nications in the Modern Organization. Philadelphia, New York, Chilton 
Company, Book Division, 1959. x+139 pp. $5. 


Lovejoy, Lawrence C. Wage and Salary Administration. New York, The 
Ronald Press Company, 1959. vii+502 pp. 


Oxankun, K. A. Onaama mpyda 6 koaxo3ax. Moscow, Cenbxo3ru3, 1959. 172 pp. 

2.30 roubles. 

At the present day many collective farms are adopting new methods 
for the calculation and payment of remuneration, which are described in 
this work by K. A. Okhapkin. The author attaches fundamental importance 
to the question of the payment of cash wages at rates calculated in accordance 
with output norms or with units of output. The effectiveness of the system 
of cash remuneration is demonstrated a series of examples of collective 
farms that have adopted it. The poe Sef to be followed in the transition to 
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results of their work and in the profitability of the undertaking as a whole. 
Since Yugoslav undertakings are run by the workers themselves (workers’ 
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management) the interest shown in these methods of remuneration is not 
due merely to a concern to increase productivity and make better use of the 
country’s productive resources ; above all, the aim is to develop in the 
workers an understanding of the rights and responsibilities they assume 
for the production and management of the undertaking. Since the schemes 
described were generally introduced only very recently, the book includes 
no estimation of their direct or indirect effects on productivity, earnings 
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Based on a report prepared by the International Labour Office 
for an Asian Regional Conference of the I.L.0., this study 
examines the various problems which call for consideration in 
choosing a comprehensive wage policy suitable for the needs and 
conditions of Asian countries, indicates what steps it would be well 
to take for the enforcement of minimum-wage regulations, suggests 
improvements in the systems of payment and sets out certain 
measures, such as the effective utilisation of surplus labour and the 
rapid spreading of improved techniques requiring little additional 
capital, which should be taken so that the supply of essential con- 
sumers’ goods, the level of workers’ real wages and the level of 
living standards can rise at a satisfactory rate, even in the early 
stages of accelerated economic development. 
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tion and industrial relations, wages, recruitment, contracts of 
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social security, housing, the co-operative movement, labour admini- 
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